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WARS AND RUMOURS OF WARS 


Ir is only right and proper in a world which seems to 
be going rapidly more and more insane that good Chris- 
tians should make every effort to sound the recall to Reason. 
It is only our bare duty to reaffirm the elements and appli- 
cations of the natural law in a world which seems to be 
becoming more and more insensible to the natural law. 
For this reason, it is impossible to over-estimate the debt 
we owe to those Catholic thinkers who have made it their 
tak in recent years to re-state the natural ethics of war 
and peace and to apply it to modern conditions of inter- 
national relationships and methods of warfare. It is salu- 
tary that the philosophia perennis of ends and means 
should be reasserted and applied realistically to new sets 
of facts such as aerial bombardment and bacteriological 
warfare, to the impending realities of war waged by the 
sovereign State conditioned by the exigencies of imperialis- 
tic capitalist economy. 

Yet we shall be mistaken if, having done all these things, 
we imagine that we have done anything specifically Chris- 
tian. We are perhaps too ready to call a Christian doctrine 
of war what are in fact only dictates of the natural reason. 
Grace does not destroy Nature; Revelation is not contrary 
to Reason. But the fact remains that we cannot give a 
distinctively Christian witness to the events in the world 
around us in terms solely of natural reason and natural 
law. Nor can I answer the burning question, ‘What am 
las a Christian to do in the event of war?’ solely in terms 
ofa natural ethic, however rigorous. I must see how that 
natural ethic is to be employed by me, not only as a ra- 
tional and conscientious being, but as a Christian, in the 
light of my Christian Faith and calling. All that reason 
can show to be wrong for me as a man is wrong for me 
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as a Christian; but not all that is legitimate for me in ac. 
cordance with the general principles of natural ethics is 
legitimate for me in view of my specific vocation as a 
Christian, here and now. 

There should be no need at this date to insist on the 
imperative necessity for an independent and distinctively 
Christian judgment on the events of our time, and in par- 
ticular for a distinctively Christian witness on the issues 
of peace and war. The disastrous effects of the failure of 
that witness in the past are plain for all to see. A reading 
of Karl Marx’s remarkable essay, The Crimean War: The 
Decay of Religious Authority, suggests that the atheism 
of atheistic communism, and indeed the irreligion or anti- 
religion of the whole organised working-class movement, is 
due to nothing so much as the failure of Christians to exert 
a specifically Christian influence in international relations 
since the breakdown of European unity. A _ historical 
study like Hoffman Nickerson’s Can we limit War? demon- 
strates that modern totalitarian warfare owes its origin and 
its very possibility to the collapse of that check which the 
Christian witness supplied in the past and should supply 
again to-day. 

It is not, happily, our business to confess the sins of our 
grandfathers, nor to apportion blame for the disaster. His- 
torians must be left to decide whether the fault lay in the 
failure of Christians to preach or the failure of the world 
to listen. But the scandal of ‘ the failure of the Churches’ 
during the world-war of 1914-1918 and the calamitous re- 
sults of their opportunism are too evident for us to ignore 
its terrible lessons.’ It is to this, perhaps more than to any 





1 The writer has chiefly in mind the attitude adopted at the 
time by the majority of non-Catholic representatives of Christia- 
nity, for it was this that most affected British public opinion, 
and he has very little information regarding the attitude adopted 
towards it in Catholic pulpits and in the Catholic press of the 
time. Certain it is that Pope Benedict XV set a magnificent 
lead in recalling a mad world to a sense of sanity and justice; 
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other factor, that must be attributed the disrepute into 
which organised Christianity has fallen, in this country at 
least, during the subsequent years. The ‘ recruiting par- 
sons’ may have helped to fill the trenches during the war; 
they certainly succeeded in emptying the pews afterwards. 
The shallow casuistry with which they sought to evade the 
Sermon on the Mount disqualified them in the eyes of 
thousands from being taken seriously as authentic repre- 
sentatives of Christ. Parish magazines vied with the sensa- 
tionalist national dailies in their enthusiasm for slaughter- 
ing Germans and hanging the Kaiser. Divines, challenged 
by the persistent question, ‘Why does not God stop the 
war?’ invented for the purpose a limited deity whose 
power was commensurate with the prowess of Allied arms. 
Appeals from fellow Christians in neutral countries to the 
Anglican Archbishops to influence the British Government 
to raise the terrible blockade of the Central Powers, which 
was being continued with appalling results long after the 
Armistice, were coldly rejected. Salvation by works alone 
—works of National Service—became the regular theme of 
the Sunday sermon; and the ‘ God our help in ages past’ 
so constantly invoked was the petty British tribal god of 
the Recessional. For the gravity of the scandal lay, not 
only in the fact that the ‘Churches’ were no wiser and no 
better than anybody else, and that they were led by the 
current of popular emotion and hysteria instead of re- 
sisting and directing it, but that they excelled all others 
in the propagation of self-righteous cant, obscuring the 
issue in a nimbus of religiosity, degrading the Universal 





but it must be seriously doubted whether the Catholics of the 
belligerent countries followed his lead with the zeal and de- 
termination which it demanded. In any case, there would seem 
to be little reason for self-congratulation : a Catholic, precisely 
because he is a member of a universal Church, has far less ex- 
cuse for succumbing to an outlook of bigotted nationalism than 
has the adherent of a National Church brought up in the tradi- 
tions of what Canon Storr has called with disarming frankness 
‘our National and Imperial Christianity.’ 
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Father of mankind to the level of an instrument of British 
policy, and elevating the Kaiser to the dignity of Anti- 
christ. It is not to be wondered at that, when the war was 
over and seen as the sordid and futile waste it really was, 
it was widely felt that ‘Christianity had failed.’ Failed, 
not the world only, but its own message. The war to end 
war, the war which was to establish the reign of righteous. 
ness and justice, left the world worse off and with more 
injustice than before. Christians had succumbed to pro- 
paganda instead of bearing witness to the truth. 
* * * * * * 

What is the truth? How are we to judge, with Christian 
eys, the catastrophic events which threaten us to-day? Since 
the last war there have been many encouraging signs 
among Christians of a firm purpose of amendment. Yet 
it is possible to complain that there has been too exclusive 
a preoccupation with the purely ethical and practical issue, 
‘What is A to do?’ That is indeed the question which 
must ultimately be faced; but it is too often overlooked 
that we are not equipped to answer it until we have de- 
cided what war is, and how it is to be regarded by Christian 
eyes. A moral theology of war presupposes a dogmatic 
theology of war. The basic error of Christian pacifism ot 
Tolstoyan complexion is that it isolates the moral admoni- 
tions of Our Lord from their dogmatic and historic setting. 
It divorces the Sermon on the Mount from its theocentric 
presuppositions and from its place in the historic revela- 
tion of the divine economy, and treats it merely as a guide 
to humanitarian conduct, or a philosophy of the use of force. 
The vitalistic Christian militarism which we have seen ex- 
pounded by some Catholic writers displays an equal insen- 
sibility to what must be the fundamental principle of any- 
thing which can claim to be a genuine Christian attitude 
to war—the answer to the questions, ‘ What, in the light 
of divine revelation and divine teaching, is the meaning 
of war in general? And what are we to conclude is the 
meaning of the wars which now threaten us as Christians 
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must view them in the light of the history of God’s deal- 
ings with men?’ 

For to ask, ‘ What is to be the Christian’s view of a war? ’ 
is to ask ‘What is God’s view of a war?’ ‘What is its 
meaning in the purposes of His providence?’ By faith we 
participate in God’s view of things and events; we do not 
view them solely in relationship to their proximate and 
secondary causes, we view them in the light of the revela- 
tion of the designs of the First Cause; purely human judg- 
ment is subjected in humble obedience to the Divine 
KRISIS. And the authentic record of God’s judgment on 
man and His dealings with men, and the place which 
events occupy in His economy of salvation, is the Bible. 

So long as the Bible is not so regarded, but treated as a 
manual of conduct, it is impossible to gather from it any 
coherent view of war which is capable of grounding a 
Christian’s outlook. So Christian pacifist and Christian 
militarist can engage in a battle of contradictory texts, torn 
from their historic context, whose only result is a complete 
scepticism in the power of God’s Word to throw any con- 
sistent light whatsoever on our perplexities. And indeed, 
so regarded, it is impossible to reconcile the savage belli- 
cosity of the Judges of Israel with the pacifism and defeat- 
ism of its Prophets, the fervour of the Machabees for theo- 
cratic-nationalist revolt with Our Lord’s admonition to 
sheathe the sword, to turn the other cheek, to resist not 
evil; it is not easy even to reconcile His own words among 
themselves. We shall search in vain in the Scripture for 
a consistent philosophy of force or for a consistent ethic 
of the use of force. We shall search there in vain for any 
consistent philosophy or ethic at all. We shall find, in fact, 
very little concern for the ‘ ethics of the just war.’ 

What we shall find is a religious conception of the func- 
tion of war in God’s government of mankind, developed 
and applied with ruthless consistency from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse. We shall find an interpretation of history, 
a Divine view of history, which will have widely diversi- 
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fied moral consequences when applied to diverse historical 
phases or epochs. The sacred writers are little interested 
in secondary causes, though they are profoundly interested 
in temporal events, and quite especially in wars. But they 
view them sub specie eternitatis, they see them as manifes. 
tations of the will of God, as instruments of His justice and 
His wrath. War, like pestilence and famine and earth. 
quake, is the sign and the vehicle of God’s judgment on 
man for sin, the vindication of His sovereignty over rebel- 
lious man, of His unique Lordship of life and death. 

So, in the beginning, it is above all as the Lord of Hosts 
that God reveals Himself to His chosen warlike tribe. 
Their battles are His battles; their victories the sign of 
His fidelity to His covenant with them; their arms the in- 
struments whereby He implements His promises to them 
of a land flowing with milk and honey, the instruments of 
His just judgment on those who would hinder His pur- 
poses for His people. 

It was left to the Prophets (more particularly to Jeremias 
and Ezechiel) to see that this conception of war as the in- 
strument of God’s judgment cut both ways. War is the sac- 
rament, the effective sign, of the wrath of God not only 
for Israel but against Israel. As the victories of Israel were 
the manifestation of God's fidelity to His covenant, so the 
defeat and decimation of Israel is to be the manifestation 
of God’s anger with Israel for her infidelity. Egypt and As- 
syria and Babylonia are the instruments of Providence for 
the punishment of God’s faithless people. War is not only 
something to be waged in the name of God, it is something 
to be undergone at the hand of God. Confronting the 
temporal facts of Israel’s sins with the eternal fact of God's 
just judgment, the Prophet foresees that retribution must 
come, that the backslidings of Israel must receive terrible 
punishment from God through the ravages of its powerful 
neighbours, the very neighbours with whom it has sought 
pacts and alliances instead of trusting in the power of the 
Most High. It is no question of finding ethical justifica- 
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tion for the invasions of these ‘ strangers ’; there is no pre- 
tence that their’s is a ‘just war’ in compliance with the 
dictates of the natural law. On the contrary, the very 
Prophets who see in them the instruments of the divine 
judgment on Israel denounce them for their own injus- 
tices, and foretell their own future retribution. But for 
Israel there is no question of ‘ resisting aggression,’ of ‘ stop- 
ping Nabuchodonosor.’ Repentance, a return to the Lord 
God, is the only way the Prophets know of averting catas- 
trophe. 

In the New Testament there is no change in this idea 
of the Providential function of war. There is still the same 
causal connection between sin and war. Jerusalem has 
killed the prophets and stoned them that were sent to her: 
her house shall be left desolate (Mt. xxiii, 37, 38); she has 
not known the things that were to her peace: her enemies 
shall cast a trench about her and compass her round and 
straiten her on every side, and beat her flat to the ground 
and her children in her (Lk. xx, 41-44). Still, as of old, 
the daughters of Sion must weep for themselves and for 
their children (Lk. xxiii, 28). Christ’s admonitions for 
His disciples ‘ in those days’ are explicit and unmistakable, 

‘You shall hear of wars and rumours of wars. See that ye 
be not troubled. For these things must come to pass: but the 
end is not yet. For nation shall rise against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom . . . And when you shall see Jerusalem 
compassed around with an army, then know that the desola- 
tion thereof is at hand. Then let those who are in Judea flee to 
the mountains : and those who are in the midst thereof depart 
out: and those who are in the country not enter into it. For 
these are the days of vengeance...’ (Mt., xxiv, 6, 7; Lk., 
xxi, 21 ff.), 

It is odd indeed that G. K. Chesterton could find in the 
Gospels ‘not a word about war at all . . . nothing that 
throws any light on Christ’s attitude to organised warfare 
except that He seems to have been rather fond of Roman 
soldiers.’ Yet two startling facts emerge from this passage 
alone which might be expected to have made a singular ap- 
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peal to G.K.C.’s imagination and love of paradox. Not only 
does the Saviour urge on His disciples an untroubled de. 
tachment with regard to future wars in general; with re. 
gard to one imminent war in particular His instructions 
(echoing with significant differences those of Jeremias be. 
fore Him) are not only non-participation, but flight and 
avoidance. Yet humanly speaking it is difficult to conceive 
of more justified—or more heroic—‘ resistance to aggres- 
sion’ than that of the defence of Jerusalem against Titus. 
And humanly speaking it is difficult to imagine more de- 
spicable ‘ unpatriotism ’ than to abandon the heroic army 
of defence and ‘ flee to the mountains.’ But the Christian 
disciple is not to see the siege of Jerusalem with the eyes 
of Josephus, but with the eyes of Providence. He is to see 
not the tyranny of the Roman army of occupation, nor the 
justifiableness of the cause of Simon and his followers, but 
the Hand of God; for ‘ the kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you and shall be given to a nation yielding the fruits 
thereof’ (Mt. xxi, 43). 

Thus the Old Testament religious conception of war 
dominates also the New Testament, but it is confronted 
with a new order of facts. The kingdom of God is no 
longer to be identified with any one earthly kingdom, nor 
are its destinies to be bound up with those of its armed 
forces. The kingdom of God is taken from a privileged 
nation and race; the children of God are born not ex san- 
guinitbus, but ex Deo; the children of Abraham are not the 
seed of Abraham according to the flesh, but those who share 
the faith of Abraham. A congregation of the faithful, a 
universal Ecclesia which transcends races and frontiers, 
with a government distinct from and independent of na- 
tional or imperial governments, takes the place of a chosen 
race governed by a political theocracy. The Christian has 
here below no abiding city; he is civis sanctorum et domes- 
ticus Det. 

In the light of this we are to read the Sermon on the 
Mount, and particularly its ‘ non-resistance ’ passages. The 
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Sermon on the Mount is not based upon any general philo- 
sophy regarding the use of force; it is not directly con- 
cerned with politics or the compassing of political ends 
(which is not at all to say that for Christians it has no rele- 
vance to them). It is descriptive of the conduct of the 
children of the Kingdom under the conditions of the new 
dispensation. God saves His people now, not in alliance 
with their states and their armies, but in suffering with 
them and in taking upon Himself the punishment of their 
sins; not by force but by submission to force. Self-assertion 
has no place in this new technique; evil must be overcome 
by good; the anger of man worketh not the justice of God; 
and God manifests His saving power by dying on a Cross. 
The coming of Christ brings peace on earth to men of 
good will, but the peace which He gives is not such as the 
world gives. It is peace with God, and peace among men 
inGod. Just because He brings peace—not any peace but 
that kind of peace-—He brings ‘ not peace but a sword’: 
the sword of division between the children of the Kingdom 
and the children of the ‘ prince of this world.’ The sword, 
the material sword, will be used against the children of the 
Kingdom; it is not to be used by them in their conquest 
of the world by Passion (cf. Mt. xxvi, 52). 

The Kingdom of God which has come among men is 
thus dissociated from any particular political unit. The 
new alignments of the forces of good and evil cut across 
all alignments of nation, race or political allegiance. There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian: all are 
one in Christ Jesus. Political groupings and allegiances 
have now only a relative and not an absolute importance; 
but because that relativity is their relativity to eternity, 
their importance is enhanced rather than reduced. In the 
light of this Christ’s attitude to political authority must 
be understood. Its measure is its service to the Kingdom. 
He—or rather Our Lady and St. Joseph for Him— 
submit to the enrolment, but evade the tyranny of 
Herod who seeks His premature death. He pays His 
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taxes, solely for the avoidance of ‘ scandal,’ but protesting 
that the children of His kingdom are free (Mt. xvii, 24-26), 
He pleads before His judges when to do so gives an oppor. 
tunity of bearing witness to the Truth, to His Kingship; 
otherwise He is silent. No text is more mishandled than 
Render to Caesar. It is not a very telling text to use in the 
interests of current ideas of patriotism. For it is a decision 
on a political issue against the local patriots and in favour 
of submission to the foreign and pagan conqueror. It is as 
if He were to arise to-day in Prague and to tell Czech pat- 
riots to Render to Hitler the things that are Hitler’s. But 
the decision is not a political decision, still less a decision 
on the de jure claims of Rome to Palestine; it is an injunc- 
tion to render its due to the de facto authority. It is not 
an exception from, but an application of, the injunction 
of non-resistance.? 


This enables us to understand the strange combination 
of submission and independence with respect to the secu- 
lar power of the first disciples, and which is operative 


throughout the whole course of the Church’s history. All 
power is from God; the civil ruler is the minister of His 
wrath, the instrument of His judgment on sin. But so is 
the slave-owner, even the ‘froward’ slave owner, who is 
to be obeyed for the same reason: the reason Christ gave 
for paying His taxes, to avoid ‘ scandal,’ ‘ to put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men’ (I Peter, ii, 12-20, cf. Rom. 
xiii, 1-7). St. Paul asserts vigorously his rights as a free 
Roman citizen, and makes full use of them in the interests 
of his fredom to preach the Gospel. But there is no guaran- 





? In the righteous press of to-day it would doubtless be de- 
nounced as cynical opportunism, as is the Holy See’s rapid 
recognition of de facto conquests. In terms of a purely natural 
ethic it would be hard to defend; in religious terms which see 
the Hand of God, punishing and bringing good out of evil, and 
the purely relative importance of the determination of political 
forms to the promotion of the Kingdom of God, such conduct 
is seen to be governed by essentially Christian principles. 
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tee that the civil power will act justly; there is no guarantee 
that the Christian will not suffer from it wrongfully (cf. 
| Peter, ii, 19, 20); on the contrary he is to expect unjust 
persecution from governors and kings for Christ’s sake 
(Mt. x, 18). Like Christ Himself, the Christian knows 
‘what is in man,’ and he is to ‘ beware of men’ (ib., 17). 
Not only must he expect to receive injustice at the hands 
of earthly rulers; he cannot preclude the possibility that 
they may command him to perform it. In that event he 
must ‘ obey God rather than men’ (Acts v, 29). 
* * * * * * 

All of which may seem to tell us little about what we, 
as Christians, are to think of Adolf Hitler, or Danzig, or 
the Soviet Alliance, or aggression, or military service or 
A.R.P. or the R.A.F. or the T.A. or A.A. But it should 
provide the perpsective in which Christians should view 
them. Our Lord in the Gospels gives us no rule of 
thumb for grappling with the peculiar problems of suc- 
ceeding epochs. He does give us a viewpoint and a voca- 
tion which must profoundly affect our outlook on these 
things and our conduct in their regard. 

In a further article it is hoped to suggest how we may 
learn from the endeavours of Christians of other times to 
see the problems of their own epochs with Christian eyes, 
and, very tentatively, some ways in which we may do the 
same in our own and fulfil our specifically Christian mis- 
sion in the events of to-day and to-morrow. 


Victor Wuite, O.P. 
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THE JEWS 


One of the most terrifying of contemporary phenomena 
is the emergence of virulent anti-semitism, not in Germany 
or in Italy, not under this or that politica] regime, but with. 
in the Church. It is terrifying; because it means that the 
devil is active in the Church in a way for which there is 
perhaps no previous parallel. Evil has always been active 
in the Church; but it has taken the form of lust, avarice, 
ambition, pride. This is something far worse. The essence 
of Christianity is love, and understanding based on love. 
The essence of ideological anti-semitism is hatred, and stu- 
pidity based on hatred. One was shown recently some leaf- 
lets written, according to their own testimony, by a Catho 
lic, and urging Catholics to unite against the Jews and their 
threat of world domination. They made painful reading 
because of their extraordinary vulgarity. But they were 
terrifying because of the sheer violence of hatred they re- 
vealed. One felt that one was looking at the naked face 
of evil. Suppose that the author of these leaflets were right 
in his contention that world Jewry is plotting to dominate 
the world, to destroy Christendom; there could still be no 
excuse for tearing the Christian faith to shreds in a way 
that no outside force, Jewish or otherwise, could ever begin 
to do. To disseminate this poison in the name of Christ 
is a betrayal that is only possible to a Christian. But in 
face of such a betrayal, all calamities to the Church from 
without are negligible. 


If there is indeed a danger that such a poisoning of the 
very pith of Christianity may spread in the Church, then 
surely we should be on our guard as we have never been 
before. It is absolutely necessary for us to be clear about 
the Jewish problem, not only in our hearts, but in our 
minds; so that we may see the truth of the matter, be strong 
ourselves against evil propaganda, and perhaps help others 
to be strong against it too, 
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The Jewish problem is indeed a problem. It can cer- 
tainly be an economic problem; it may be a political prob- 
lem; it might conceivably be a racial problem. But we 
shall surely deceive ourselves if we imagine that economics 
or politics or any racial necessity is the cause of the perse- 
cution which is going on to-day, and which lies at the back 
of such propaganda as that mentioned above. The thing 
is deeper than that. But propaganda never deals with 
profundities; of its nature it appeals to the superficial, 
which can easily be made plausible. These things, then, 
must be considered. There is an element of truth in every 
error. We are wise to sift the element of truth from the 
mass of falsehood. But also, the propaganda, stupid though 
it so often is—and the tragic thing in the world is precisely 
the terrible efficiency of stupidity when it is based on 
hatred—must be met, exposed, denounced, if the deeper 
truths are not to be lost in the din of falsehood. 


We are in the hands of Jewish finance: therefore there 
must be a universal pogrom; that is one of the most popular 
lines of argument. And it can be made to appear cogent. 
An imposing list of statistics can be brought forward, ac- 
curate and true, to show that industry after industry, com- 
bine after combine, is in Jewish hands. What does that 
prove; and what line of action does it suggest? In the first 
place, it is quite obvious that to say that this or that in- 
dustry, or indeed the whole industrial structure, is in the 
hands of Jews means actually that it is in the hands of 
certain particular Jews. It is quite obvious that if the 
money power is a Jewish money power it is certainly not 
a power vested in the unfortunate thousands who have been 
hounded from their homes and robbed of their substance, 
such as it was, and left to die as best they may. If the 
premiss is valid, the conclusion drawn from it is obviously 
puerile. It is also diabolic. It is as puerile as saying: A 
man in a green tie has robbed me, so I shall murder all 
men in green ties. It is as diabolic as saying: This citizen 
has wronged us, so we shall exterminate the entire city. 
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But secondly, whose fault is it that we are thus in the 
hands of some Jews? The point has been admirably dealt 
with by Mr. Wyndham Lewis in his The Jews—Are They 
Human? which indeed provides a valuable examination 
of all these slick stupidities. The system is ours; we are 
responsible for it. If others like to make use of it, and 
prove themselves more capable at it than we, who can 
blame them? Our obvious duty is to remedy the system, 
not to exterminate some of those who make use of the sys- 
tem; for if we should exterminate the Jewish money mas. 
ters, we should simply find our servitude continued under 
Gentile masters; and it may be questioned whether our lot 
would be in the slightest degree ameliorated. Gentiles 
may be less intelligent than Jews; they are certainly not less 
ruthless, less inhuman. 


But again, it is not only the international money powe1 
that is regarded as sufficient pretext for a pogrom on a 
vast and glorious scale. The Jews, it is argued, have estab- 
lished a strangle-hold, a monopoly, or at least a prepon- 
derating share, in the economic life, still more in the pro- 
fessional circles, of this country and of that; so that it is 
impossible for the national, the patriot, to win his due 
place in the sun. Suppose this to be true; what follows? 
It is worth remembering in the first place that the Jew is 
often a better patriot in the country of his adoption than 
are that country’s natural offspring. The nation which 
casts its bread upon the waters by harbouring the harbour- 
less is not likely, in the long run, to regret it. Moreover, 
the immigrant creates employment by increasing demand. 
But what is of more ultimate importance is this: that if it 
be true that the presence of Jews creates a problem, it must 
be regarded, rationally, as a problem, not irrationally as a 
pretext. The essence of a problem is that it requires a 
solution. Hatred solves nothing, because it breeds chaos; 
pogroms solve no problem, they create problems, temporal 
and eternal. 

But these and similar arguments on the part of the pro- 
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pagandists have been dealt with by Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
and others. The racist line of argument, in particular, has 
been dealt with by the Holy See. Our main concern should 
be for the deeper issues. The forces which we have most 
to fear in the world to-day are the forces which are doing 
their best to drive us back to barbarism. Those forces are 
not Jewish. On the contrary, they are the deadly enemies 
of Jewry. For the Jew is civilized. The recognition of the 
existence of absolutes is in the blood of the Jew; it is not 
for nothing that for centuries and centuries before Chris- 
tianity began the people of Israel held, however precari- 
ously at times, to the faith; worshipped, with many apos- 
tasies, the true God. To have faith in absolutes is to rouse 
the fury of the modern barbarian; for the modern bar- 
barian is not the man who has never found the absolute, 
but the man who has rejected it. Modern barbarism is not 
irrational; it is anti-rational. It is a deliberate return to 
the dark forces of instinct. Impossible to understand the 
tension which threatens to divide the world into two war- 
ting camps, impossible to account for what seems to us not 
only treachery but senseless treachery, unless we realize 
that there are in the world to-day two fundamentally dif- 
ferent ideas of what truth is, and therefore of the meaning 
of justice and law and equity. On the one side is Christian 
tradition, with its adherence to absolutes, and its imposing 
structure of international law as embodying the pattern of 
life, of world society, dictated by those absolutes. That 
structure is the work of reason. Cn the other side is bar- 
barism, with its rejection of absolutes as meaningless 
idealist counters, and its concept of law as simply the de- 
mands, the instinctive demands, of life, knowing no crite- 
tion of means but efficiency in fulfilling those demands. 
That barbarism is not confined to this or that nation, 
though it has received most explicit expression in certain 
nations. It is the logical conclusion of a materialism and 
a relativism from which the whole world has long been 
suffering, and is still suffering. The Church, for a time, 
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was strong enough to uphold the rule of absolutes; it has 
long since ceased to be strong enough. We are reaping tie 
rewards of our emancipation, our liberty. But if there is 
one ideological struggle for which the world is preparing, 
and preparing at so breathless a speed, it is surely chat; 
and as always in human aflairs, the bulk of the world is 
neither wholly in one camp nor wholly in the other, !.ut 
tragically and dangerously poised between the two. Yet 
there is little doubt to which side the Jewish people, as 
such, belongs. It is not an adherence to absolutes with 
the lips or the brain that rouses the fury of barbarism so 
much; it is adherence with the heart. The hatred of the 
Jew is inspired, ultimately, by the fact that he bears witness 
to the absolute in a world which hates the absolute. The 
Jews, we learn in the scriptures, are a stiff-necked -nd a 
stony-hearted people; but in those very faults there is a 
strength, the strength which has enabled them, through 
centuries of persecution, to cling to their faith and their 
worship. 

And it is that same religious tenacity, which sets them 
in such radical opposition to barbarism, which should 
bring them so close to the Christian. There are bonds 
between us which cannot be broken. ‘To them we owe the 
preservation of those books of the Old Law which are an 
essential part of God's revelation. To them we owe much 
of our liturgy, our religious poetry, our philosophy, the 
very idiom in which as Christians we enshrine our thought. 
More than that, to them we owe, humanly speaking, the 
birth of the Redeemer: the promise was made to Abra- 
ham and to his seed. There is the story of the priest who 
announced from the pulpit that in view of recent regula- 
tions all Jews must leave the church; and a figure crept 
down from the cross and went out with the rest. 


There are Jews, as there are Gentiles in plenty, who 
have renounced God. But there are Jews who worship 
God with a tenacity and a rectitude and a fervour which 
must shame us who like to think of ourselves as the child- 
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ren of light. We need, badly, that intense realization of 
the absolute which the centuries have bred into their 
bones. For Christians have not been, like them, an outcast 
race for century after century. The world has been ours, 
our territory; and in consequence we have come to terms, 
or tended at least to come io terms, with the spirit of the 
world. That is one reason why to-day as never before we 
should pray for the conversion of Israel, that the rocklike 
intransigence of their blindness may be transformed into 
new impregnable bastions of the truth. 

It is not for us, as Christians, to vilify those who per- 
secute the Jews. On the contrary, it is for us to do all that 
we can to solve the problem where the problem exists. 
But above all it is our duty to see our relationship to Isracl 
clearly and fully. Sentiment, however sincere, is not 
enough. The Jews killed Our Lord, and He forgave them 
because they knew not what they did. If we Christians 
are to kill, or to urge others to kill, the Jews in the name 
of Christ, will He say the same of us? 

Thank God, the danger that the Church may be identi- 
lied with anti-semitism is remote. Pope Pius XI condemned 
it categorically; and his lead has been followed. But it is 
necessary to be thoroughly fore-warned and fore-armed. As 
it is easy to be rational in our international judgements in 
time of peace, but impossible when war-psychosis grips the 
nation unless we are strongly armed against it; so here, too, 
unless we are strongly armed we may find in time of crisis 
that we have forgotten the truth. 

God hath not rejected His people whom He foreknew, 
says St. Paul. Christendom in the past rejected them often 
enough; perhaps the opportunity is being given us to-day 
to redeem the sins of the past, lest the load of our iniqui- 
ties bring down about our ears that world which the 
Church, under Christ’s guidance, laboured so long, and so 
loyally, despite the sins of its children, to build. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FATHER BEDE 
JARRETT, O.P.' 


I 


CoLoNneEL Jarrett’s six sons all went to school at Stonyhurst. 
Cyril’ was sent there in the autumn of 1891 at the age of 
ten, and spent luis first year at Hodder Place. 

* * * * * * 


In all his Stonyhurst notes there is scarcely a sentence 
or even a word deleted. Neither is there a superfluous 
word, nor an aside by the pupil to himself, nor any mar- 
ginal comment, pictorial or verbal, such as schoolboys 
sometimes use when anything distracts them pleasantly or 
unpleasantly from their work. No thought of himself, or 
of his master or school fellows was allowed to come between 
him and his appointed task. ‘Then, as later, he seems to 
have had a rare gift of becoming wholly and pleasantly 
absorbed in the work that lay before him as the duty of 
the moment. Perhaps he had already the still rarer gift, 
for which he became so remarkable in later years, of calmly 
dropping that duty. however absorbing it might become, 
the moment the next duty called, and of as calmly resum- 
ing it again the next time its turn came round, just as 
if there had been no interval or interruption. This power 
of becoming absorbed, wholly, agreeably and impersonally, 
in any present duty seems to have been a family trait. His 
older brothers had it, though not so perfectly as he. They 
sometimes indulge in semi-humorous illustrations, rele- 
vant but not necessary to the text; he never under any 
circumstances strays from the point, or uses any but the 
strictest and simplest economy of means to get there. And 
he kept that simple directness all his life, and in every- 


1 Extracts from the official Life, by Fr. J. B. Reeves, O.P., 
which is in course of preparation. 


? Later Father Bede, O.P. 
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thing. He never aimed beyond his reach, and never 
sought any means to achieve his aim except those that lay 
naturally to hand; and of those he chose the plainest. 

His deep and serious sense of duty was entirely free from 
all priggishness and from all morose solemnity. At Stony- 
hurst, as in early childhood, he was talkative, playful, 
inquisitive and in every way spontaneously boyish. He 
was also, as always, intensely romantic, These traits were 
disciplined before his character developed to its maturity, 
but they were never exorcised as though evil in themselves. 
Sound common sense and an ambition to achieve the best 
gained control of them all, and harnessed and harmonised 
them all, without extinguishing or even diminishing any 
of them. The boy as he grew into a man pursued pleasure 
less and less, and duty more and more; but even from boy- 
hood he was disciplined by others, and further disciplined 
himself, to find in duty his greatest pleasure, and still to 
find it a very great pleasure indeed to be off duty. Boy 
and man, he knew as well as anyone how to take a holiday 
from seriousness and relax into his natural, innocent talka- 
tiveness, playfulness, curiosity and romanticism. 

A hint of the kind of boy he was during his last year at 
Stonyhurst is to be found in the pocket-book he received 
as a prize for winning the sack-race. Inside the back cover 
he kept a current account of the way he was laying out his 
pocket money. It runs: 


Paper, etc. 2/- 
Magazine 2/6 
Fry’s caramels 6d. 
Eau de Cologne (p’s) 1d. 
Pay for Club ticket 7/6 
Blotting paper 1d. 
Gum paper 2d. 
Rescue Society 1/- 
Poor box 2d. 
Apples, &c. 1/- 
Sweets, &c. 2/3 
Tarts, &c. 8d. 


Caramels 6d, 
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During his school years his parents were still in India, 
When they came on leave to England, unless their sons’ 
holidays coincided with their visits, they would go to Stony. 
hurst and stay some time at the Shireburn Arms, near the 
Hurst Green entrance to the College Grounds. Here their 
boys came to spend their free afternoons, and brought their 
friends to be suitably entertained. Most of Cyril’s school 
holidays were passed in the country houses of his parents’ 
friends. One of these was Frensham Place, the home of 
the Woodroffes, where there was a Chapel served by Domi- 
nicans. To this family, and that of Francis Mathew, who 
married into it, Cyril remained bound by ties of closest 
friendship to the end of his life. They remembered him 
during his summer holidays between his leaving Stonyhurst 
and going to Woodchester as ‘a quict boy of seventeen, in- 
tensely sensitive, embarrassingly shy amongst strangers, 
romanticist.’ 

* * * * * * 


Early in August, 1898, almost immediately after leaving 
Stonyhurst, Cyril Jarrett presented himself at St. Dominic's 
Priory, London, and asked to be received into the Order 
of Preachers as a Member of the English Province. 


It was arranged that he should go to the noviciate at 
Woodchester for the annual community retreat beginning 
September 14th, the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross. He arrived with two days to spare and spent that 
time in making himself at home in his new surroundings 
and amongst his new companions. Of the six young men 
who joined the Province that year, he was the youngest 
but one. 

* * * * * * 

At the end of the retreat Cyril received the monastic 
tonsure and Dominican habit, and with them the religious 
name of Brother Bede—or Friar Bede, as he ever after pre- 
ferred it in his signature. 

* * * * * ° 
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In his healthy young days at Woodchester, prompt and 
early rising cannot have been any easier for him than 
it is for ordinary mortals; but without doing any violence 
to nature he formed in his youth so firm and strict a habit 
of issuing bright and fresh first thing in the morning that 
in after years, during long periods of overwork and sleep- 
less nights, he showed no signs of fatigue or weariness 
when, fresh from his cold bath, he came down to the first 
monastic duty of the day, with unfailing regularity, and 
with never the least sign of having had to hurry. He was 
never under any circumstances known to stretch himself 
out to rest during the daytime. In nearly all the small 
observances of outward decorum in which novices are ex- 
ercised he persevered to the end of his days, making them 
part of the general good manners which he brought with 
him from home and school into the cloister. For instance, 
novices are taught to kneel upright in their stalls with their 
hands under their scapular, and arms resting lightly on the 
bench in front of them; to wear their hood over their head 
when sitting at table in the refectory; never to cross their 
legs when sitting. With Father Bede such attitudes be- 
came an unaffected, graceful habit out of which he never 
lapsed. 

Novices have to perform a number of light manual 
duties, such as making their own beds, cleaning and tidy- 
ing their own cells and sometimes the Novice Master’s, 
scrubbing floors, brushing carpets, polishing brass and 
woodwork, and generally attending to the menial offices 
necessary for plain and clean living where there are no 
servants. High-minded youth is sometimes contemptuous 
of such tasks, and clumsy at them. With Brother Bede 
neatness and tidiness became the perfect art in which art 
is concealed and all seems perfectly natural. His cell and 
his person were always spotless, and that not as a result 
of much scouring and polishing, but of the prompt order 
and economy with which he disposed of everything he laid 
hands on, Voluntary poverty, as he understood it and 
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practised it—and from his first days in the cloister he 
studied its meaning intelligently and practised it perfectly 
—meant simplifying life as far as possible in all directions, 
but without niggardliness. His things were always good 
enough to be serviceable and presenable, whether they 
were things to wear or things te use. He never kept more 
of them than strict necessity required; and he never let 
anything fall carelessly from his hand, but put back each 
smallest object, when it had served its turn, in the place 
his orderly mind had assigned to it. In all this again he 
was natural and unaffected, and free from the least trace 
of foppery or punctilious formalism. 
* *% * * * * 


The routine of his noviciate was a full one, but it left 
him scope for his own tastes and ambitions. His pocket- 
book shows clearly in what direction these were already 
firmly set. He followed up his newly inspired interest in 
St. Bede by copying ott the principal dates and events in 
the lives of St. Wilfred, St. Cuthbert and St. Benet Biscop, 
He also made a very brief outline of the history of the 
Dominicans in England from 1250 to 1400. From his read- 
ing he copied out, under the title ‘ Intellect, the Instru- 
ment of Religious Training’: 


‘ 


. . in this world ability and talent are often opposed 
to virtue. The Church founded Universities to join what 
before was joined by God, but separated by man. The 
learned layman ought to be devout, and the devout eccle- 
siastic learned.’ 

* * * * * * 


On August goth, 1900, Brother Bede and five other 
Novices were moved from Woodchester to Hawkesyard 
Priory, near Rugeley, Staffordshire. 

* * * * * * 


In the students’ chronicle which he kept at Hawkesyard 
one easily traces the rapid development of his mind and 
character between the age of twenty and twenty-two. His 
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predominant interest throughout is in the religious and 
professional life of his Order; its liturgy, its ascetic ob- 
servances, its studies, its history, its progress. On every 
great Feast having a special ceremonial he describes con- 
cisealy but minutely how well or ill the services have been 
carried out. At first there is a strong note of pleased ap- 
proval when things go well, of chagrin when they go amiss. 
Gradually this note becomes more restrained, but it 
persists. 
* * * * * * 

But in his twentieth year, when these passages were writ- 
ten, he was still boy enough to expect others to be already 
perfect in everything in which he aspired to become per- 
fect himself. ‘The romantic ideal of Dominican perfection, 
which first brought him to the Order and which he was 
never to abandon, was not yet tempered with the practical 
wisdom and knowledge of human nature that he was to 
acquire later. He had seen it very nearly realised among 
the older generation of Dominicans he first knew, and re- 
cognised it in many of the senior brethren still living. But 
he was disappointed and bothered not to find it ready made 
and flawless in every one of his brethren, the youngest as 
well as the oldest, for he had not yet thought of any other 
way to his own perfection except the rapid assimilation of 
himself to the pattern of others already perfect. He knew 
that his soldier-brothers, immediately they joined their 
regiments, would find all their seniors already drilled to 
one perfect pattern, and would be very quickly drilled into 
it themselves. He had yet to learn that Religious life is 
really a life, not a mere martial service; a gradual and 
painful and oftentimes blundering growth of many diverse 
characters into one heart and mind, not a dragooning of 
many units into an esprit de corps that each may wear out- 
side his real character like a uniform, and yet pass muster. 
At twenty Brother Bede was not yet a leader or a pioneer, 
but a very humble follower of others. But at twenty-one 
the spiritual crisis that obliged him to become the follower 
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of a very select few and the leader of many was already 
upon him. At this stage of his development he might very 
easily have degenerated into a snob and a prig, had it not 
been for the two virtues which never failed him; his 
genuine humility and his boyish sense of humour. His 
innocent, almost impish spirit of fun was ever ready to 
assume a solemn air and mock at all spurious solemnity, 
especially his own. Even his mood of fault-finding was a 
prankish mood. He could skit his own virtues. 


Joun-Baptist REEvss, O.P. 


(It is hoped to be able to publish further extracts in 
succeeding issues) 
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THE CHURCH AND CULTURE 


‘ Still unfulfilled is the dream of some little, old house with its 
garden and tennis-court in the quiet English country, which now 
recedes before me like the mirages (of the desert) among which 
| used to picture it for so many years. So much the more 
must I cling to that highest which need not and must not be 
resigned while strength is left to perceive it . . . in that parti- 
cular manifestation of immortal power by which each individual 
spirit is most deeply moved. I believe, and proclaim my faith, 
that this solace will proceed increasingly from the great classics 
of the world; both from their own splendour and from their 
contrast with the limitations of modern life.’? 


THE rather long quotation with which this paper opens 
comes from the pen of a man whose life has been spent in 
the harassing work of administration in the near East dur- 
ing the troubled years that followed the last war. The 
point I wish to fasten on is this: in the thorny and arid 
task of trying to reconcile Arab and Zionist claims in Pales- 


tine he turned again and again for solace to literature, 
music and architecture. For him, as for so many of us, 
Science, the achievement of man to-day, can bring some 
measure of bodily comfort, but no comfort of spirit; and 
lam afraid, in moments of depression, it may occasion a 
feeling of acute fear, for the part it seems destined to play 
in the destruction of our civilization. Science, as we know 
it, hardly comes to enrich the spirit of man; for comfort of 
spirit man must perforce look elsewhere. Some will find 
itin a firmly held Faith. Others, common in these agnos- 
tic days, will find it in the works of human culture, pagan 
or Christian. For all of us to-day, what we may call culture 
serves, not as principle of inspiration, but as an escape from 
present troubles and from the unhappy anticipations of the 


near future. 





1 Orientations, by Sir Ronald Storrs, page 610. 
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Before going further let us briefly examine the two terms 
in the title of this essay: ‘ The Church and Culture.’ Tak. 
ing the first, the Church; that is not hard to define, at any 
rate for those of us who live within the visible unity of 
the Catholic Church; for us it is that living historic or- 
ganism which claims in the persons of the Bishops, clergy 
and faithful, with the Pope at their head, to establish by 
unbroken tradition an identity with the Apostolic Church 
founded by Christ. 


When treating of the word culture definition is not so 
easy. For many it is a frightening word; it suggests the 
ethereal pursuits of men and women with little red blood 
in their veins, arty-crafty stuff, intellectual snobbery, some- 
thing esoteric and peculiar which common people cannot 
understand and must not share in. The cultured accent 
of an announcer at B.B.C. House can give the word so 
deadly a significance, that thousands of listeners will imme- 
diately turn to Radio Luxemburg for more congenial en- 
tertainment. 


Culture is not that. Nor is it something decorative added 
to our ordinary humdrum life, a refinement or an adorn- 
ment, like a tasteful piece of trimming on a plain dress, 
or the crockets—some call them * brussel-sprouts ’—that 
are freely peppered round the pinnacles of Victorian-gothic 
buildings and church furniture. There is nothing decora- 
tive or ‘dilettante’ about culture, for it affects the very 
substance of human life. In direct opposition to it is bar- 
barism, the spirit of the man who is not simply unin- 
structed, but is so immersed in material considerations as 
to be the slave of them. It is the spirit of barbarism that 
hates and would destroy what it can neither understand nor 
appreciate: it is the spirit of the Goths who burned the 
literary and architectural treasures of ancient Greece, of 
the Danes who sacked the Anglo-Saxon Monasteries in the 
ninth century, men of whom Chesterton wrote these words; 
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The Northmen came about our land, 
A Christless chivalry : 
Who knew not of the arch or pen, 
Great beautiful half-witted men 
From the sunrise and the sea. 
The world turned empty where they trod, 
They took the kindly Cross of God 
And cut it up for wood. 
Their souls were drifting as the sea, 
And all good towns and lands 
They only saw with heavy eyes, 
And broke with heavy hands. 
(The Ballad of the White Horse). 


Culture is a spirit far deeper than that of individual good 
ste. It is the spirit bred of a fruitful civilization, a spirit 
which leads man to exert and exercise his latent power to 
create, and to impress with his creative energy the material 
world in which he lives. Culture springs from man’s in- 
domitable search for Beauty, as manifest both in the world 
of nature and in the work of man. ‘ Man is,’ in the words 
of Robert Bridges, the late Poet Laureate, ‘a spiritual be- 
ing, and the proper work of his mind is to interpret the 
world according to his higher nature, and to conquer the 
material aspects of the world so as to bring them into sub- 
jection to the spirit’ (The Spirit of Man, Preface). 

Culture is the free expression and exercise of man’s 
creative power in the world we live in. I use the word 
free, because freedom in the moral order is as much the 
indispensable condition of culture as it is of civilization. 
There can be no true civilization or culture where reli- 
gious or civil authority imposes a way of life that does sub- 
stantial violence to man as an intelligent and free being. 

At this point someone inay wish to interject with the 
question: ‘ What about slavery in the ancient civilizations? 
Surely slavery did violence to man’s freedom?’ Yes, in a 
measure it did; but only in so far as it touched the slave 
element alone in the body politic. The slave was there 
to give the free man greater leisure for creative pursuits. 
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In this there is all the difference between the ancient world 
and the modern world, in which Totalitarianism seems 
likely to impress upon the mass of its subjects a far worse 
slavery, the slavery of the mind, which must absorb stan. 
dardized opinions and never exercise its critical faculty 
through fear of the concentration camp. 

Culture is the free expression and exercise of man’s crea- 
tive power in the world we live in. How does it express 
itself? Generally by making things in the visible world, 
material things; in the world of the spoken word, things 
we listen to; in the world of the imagination, things we 
read. In the first case, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and drawing: in the second and third, song and story, 
dancing and drama. However, that is not the whole story: 
this creative spirit will find an almost innumerable variety 
of outlet outside the fine arts—or what we call art to-day. 
Clothing, furniture, cooking, eating, drinking, social in- 
tercourse, recreation, good manners, and so on. Some of 
the latter manifestations are, I admit, subject to the 
vagaries of fashion, but none the less we may apply to them 
the more enduring canons of human culture. The quality 
and colour of a fabric is in its way quite as important as 
its cut: the shape of a chair or table can have about it 
an inherent grace that in no way detracts from its practical 
purpose. Beauty of design in these things is a fair guide 
to level of culture both on the part of designer and user. 

This creative spirit from which culture springs is to be 
found in all of us in greater or less degree. In later life 
it may have become overlaid with the interests of profes- 
sional or domestic duties—or of education of a kind! But 
if we look back to our childhood—or if memory will not 
carry us back so far, if we look at our own children—surely 
that creative spirit was active enough there. The vivid 
power of a child’s imagination forces it to creative expres 
sion. Give the child a bundle of rag and it will become 
a King or a Queen. I do not know whether the child in 
Central or South-Eastern Europe would make it into Adolf 
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Hitler. He may share the doubtful privilege with the old- 
fashioned Bogeyman of being the nurse’s prerogative at 
bedtime. What splendid creations spring from the small 
fingers that clutch a pencil or paint-brush or a piece of plas- 
ticine! Unfortunately we are generally tuo preoccupied 
with the state of the carpet or the paint to notice what the 
child has achieved. ‘Then, too, the games of make-believe 
and the stories and the sagas of childhood. Here is the 
song which accompanied the dance of a very small Ameri- 
can child obsessed imaginatively with the thought of God 
and death after losing her father: 
‘God will come in all the midnight, 
Get yourself runnng to heaven for God. 
He’ll come and He’ll come. 
Then all the midnight you have to watch out for God, 
All the midnight 
All the red night.’ 


It has all the life of a negro spiritual; and the child sees 
in prayer more than an exercise of the mind. The whole 
child prays, body and soul: ‘Get yourself running to 
heaven for God.’ 

What is true of the child is also true of peoples in the 
tising phase of their corporate development. In some re- 
spect or other they will manifest a high degree of creative 
capacity, in song or dance or drama, especially when these 
are inspired by their religion. If we take a historical con- 
spectus of pre-Christian times, we find that successive 
human civilizations and cultures carry us far behind 4004 
B.c., the year of the Creation arrived at by Archbishop 
Ussher. Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Jewish, Cretan, 
and Greek, quite apart from Chinese and India, civiliza- 
tions have all left us memorials of a very high degree of 
human culture, of which the archaeologists are learning 
more year by year. One has only to mention Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s fascinating Ur of the Chaldees and Digging Up 
the Past, both published in the sixpenny Pelican Editions, 
to see something of these ancient cultures, or to recall the 
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achievements of ancient Greece in architecture, sculpture, 
drama and poetry to realize that mankind had already 
reached a level of culture before the coming of Christ that 
has hardly been surpassed since. The Parthenon, the 
statues of Pheidias and Praxiteles, the works of Homer and 
the Greek Dramatists are expressions of human genius to 
which men will always return for consolation and inspira. 
tion. Greek civilization reached its full flower more than 
four centuries before the coming of Christ. 

What attitude is Christianity to take towards pagan cul- 
ture? Are the two mutually compatible or incompatible? 
Must the Christian make a ‘bonfire of the vanities,’ as 
Savonarola did in Florence, and destroy all the literary 
heritage of pagan Greece and Rome? Are all the temples 
to be burnt, and all the old Feast-days to be suppressed? 

As we know, Christianity, once it was firmly established, 
destroyed what was definitely evil and directly pagan. What 
could be adopted to Christian use, the Church incor- 
porated. Men could still read and enjoy the poetry and 
literature of Greece and Rome, seeing it now in a new 
light, the light of fulfilment. Of the temples, too, not all 
were destroyed. Some like the Parthenon in the centre of 
Rome were dedicated to Christian worship. Pagan wor- 
ship and its evil associations were still too vivid to allow of 
this as a general practice; and for the most part the Church 
took as its model for building the civic halls found in every 
Roman city. These had the name of Basilica, which has 
for us to-day a purely Christian connotation. 

This point of worship introduces another factor which 
helps to throw light upon the Church’s attitude towards the 
culture within which she developed her apostolate. She 
had to do more than give an answer to the question 
whether the Christian could still continue to enjoy the 
fruits of pagan culture. Once out of the catacombs she was 
faced with the immediate necessity of building up an ade- 
quate ritual pattern for Christian Sacrifice and Prayer. 
This called for the adoption of almost every form of human 
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at and craft; for from the beginning the worship of the 
Church has been framed in conformity with man’s nature. 
His prayer must be expressed through bodily activity as a 
stimulus to the spirit. A worship that takes little account 
of the body, as in the extremer forms of Puritanism, would 
be gravely incomplete from the traditional Christian point 
of view. Everything to do with the Church must reflect 
and apply the central fact of the Incarnation: ‘the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us ’—-God became man 
—and for that reason her worship must be sacramental, and 
must incorporate the use of material things to symbolize, 
and in the case of the sacraments to convey, spiritual life 
creatures that are themselves compounded of spirit and 
matter. 

This involved the use of a building—not any building 
mce Christianity was free to develop unmolested, but a 
building splendid enough to be worthy of her worship, 
properly designed and suitably furnished. If man was to 
give of his best, he had to call in sculptors and artists as 
well as architects, such men as have left for our delight the 
Basilicas and mosaics of Rome, Constantinople and Ra- 
vnna. Then, too, there were the liturgical garments to 
be though: of—that meant fine needlework—chalices, 
cucifixes and precious metalwork from the hands of the 
gold and silversmiths. For her prayer the Church in- 
herited the best that Judaism could give, in particular the 
Psalms, together with the writings of the Apostles. To 
these she added the collects, prefaces, and other prayers 
which still form the substance of our Roman Liturgy. 
Practically everything in our Missals to-day is identical 
with the worship of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

As regards the material elements of her worship it was 
impossible to make something entirely new and untried, 
fr if men worship a God, true or false, they will have to 
arry out that worship with the same sort of things and in 
the same sort of way, whether it is carried out in a Buddhist 
Temple or in the Church of a Christian monastery. Sac- 
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rifice, altar, vestments, images, liturgical prayer and music 
will be found in both. What is true of Buddhism wa 
equally true of the Paganism which Christianity replaced 
Christianity called upon the same hands and brains to 
beautify her basilicas and worship as had formerly worked 
in the temples of Jupiter and Minerva. Doubtless the very 
silversmiths at Ephesus who aroused so fierce a tumult 
against St. Paul for fear of losing their business were soon 
making images of the Cross. 

One more point before we pass on; the music of the 
Church. Singing has from the beginning formed an essen- 
tial feature of Christian worship. The traditional music 
of the Church, Plainsong, comes to us almost unaltered 
from the fifth and sixth centuries, some of it taken over 
from the Jewish Temple and synagogue worship, some in- 
corporated from other sources, and the rest composed in 
the musical idiom then current among the people. This 
is no place to discuss its merits; it is sufficient here to say 
that the Church has never renounced its use for the most 
solemn parts of the Liturgical Sacrifice, and has recently 
instituted a vigorous movement for its general restoration 
in the Liturgy. 

We find, therefore, the Church incorporating and using 
the best that man could offer from the traditional culture 
of Greece, Rome and Jerusalem to give adequate expres- 
sion to her worship. For evidence of this one can simply) 
point to the living Liturgy of the Roman Church, especi- 
ally in Lent and Passiontide. It bears with it the order, 
dignity and simplicity that was characteristic of Roman 
civilization, just as the Eastern Rites manifest in theit 
poesy something of Greek genius. 


ALWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 


(To be concluded) 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE 
THE WAR (I) 


Vv 


If criticism, like charity, begins at home, both virtues 
are probably served best by examining not the manifest 
faults, but the hidden ones. If Britain’s official position 
today is that a lead was given to the world and not fol- 
lowed, and that rearmament is a justified and overdue 
result, it is important to be sure whether or not such is 
the historical truth. If it is, then the new British policy 
of 1939 can command the resolute and unreserved support 
of everyone except a complete pacifist. But if it is not, 
then the new policy is unsound for lack of a moral certi- 
tude, and has none of the easy convenience of unavoid- 
ability. And the matter can only be clarified by examining 
British policy in two ways—our record at key-points, and 
our greatest post-war achievements as judged by ourselves. 

The first key-point occurred very early: in 1919. During 
the Peace Conference, Britain and the United States had 
agreed jointly (on June 28th) to strengthen the League 
system by guaranteeing the territorial integrity of France, 
backed by force. When the United States Government re- 
jected the Covenant and withdrew from the guarantee, the 
British Government withdrew also, feeling unable to guar- 
antee the frontiers of France single-handed. But, six years 
later, we did give precisely such a guarantee, in the Treaty 
of Locarno. And there is real tragedy in the sequence of 
events. For, in virtue of the principle that a guarantor 
can influence the party guaranteed, we have been able 
since Locarno to influence and to moderate French policy. 
Had we given the guarantee in 1919 we should have had 
that power from the start. That means that, as a guarantor 
of France in 1923, calling to some extent the tune, we 
could have prevented the disastrous invasion of the Ruhr 
(at which, in point of fact, we protested with complete futi- 
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lity). The value of the British guarantee would have been 
a good price for French forbearance. Had that happened, 
then without the occupation of the Ruhr and the passive 
resistance with which the German people met it, there 
would probably have been no such collapse of German 
economy as occurred in 1924—and, but for that collapse, 
the whole basis of helplessness and bitter resentment on 
which the Nazi party thrived might have been absent. 
When the harm had been done, we gave the guarantee. 
By then, much of the virtue had gone out of it. Nor is 
this argument vitiated by the fact that Italy also furnished 
a guarantee; for Great Britain would have had to do so 
in any case, single-handed if necessary. 

The second key-point occurred in 1924, with the nego- 
tiation of the Geneva Protocol by the French and British 
Labour Governments. The theoretical merits of the Pro- 
tocol were attractive. It ruled out the right of private 
war altogether. Under the Covenant there had been three 
sets of circumstances in which a Government had the right 
to declare war to settle a dispute. This, the famous ‘ Gap 
in the Covenant,’ the Protocol now closed. The means 
chosen was altogether new in international intercourse: 
compulsory arbitration. In the past there had been obli- 
gatory arbitration, but never compulsory. The procedure 
now adopted was to declare that for the future all disputes, 
without any exception whatever, must be settled by arbi- 
tration or by conciliation. There would thus be an “ auto- 
matic test’ of aggression; an aggressor was that country 
which refused to arbitrate; and against such aggressor the 
full force of Sanctions would be put into effect. 

Such was the Geneva Protocol. The incoming Conser- 
vative Government in England rejected it. At the timea 
cry was raised in England that the Protocol would put the 
British Navy at the disposal of the League. This was one 
of the grounds for the rejection. The other ground was 
that the Protocol would pledge the country to ‘ definite 
action in indefinite circumstances,’ and that action by the 
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Navy might fall foul of the United States’ insistence on the 
freedom of the seas. But neither of these arguments was 
coherent. As to the first, the British Navy was already at 
the disposal of the League, by the obligations of the Cove- 
nant. As to the second, hypothetical commitments and the 
danger from the United States, the Protocol was to come 
into force only after the holding of a Disarmament Confer- 
ence at which the United States were represented; while 
the commitments under the Covenant were no less ‘ defi- 
nite in indefinite circumstances ’ than those of the Protocol. 
In short, the Protocol stood or fell with the Covenant. To 
reject the one and maintain the other, on one and the same 
argument, was illogical and misleading. Moreover, the 
argument on commitments in indefinite circumstances re- 
flected little faith in the rule of law to which the country 
was pledged. Much of the penal legislation on the Eng- 
lish Statute Book might be described in just those terms— 
as definite commitments in indefinite circumstances. But 
to uphold those laws, and the sanctity of Law on which 
alone they rest, the country has in the past been ready to 
accept even a Sidney Street. The contrast is indeed devas- 
tating for the internationalist; the rule of International 
Law, fettered by a rampant doctrine of full national sover- 
eignty, is a mere aspiration. But that only strengthens 
the conclusion that the aspiration should have been either 
brought nearer (by increasing the tendency towards inter- 
national federation), or abandoned. The British rejection 
did neither. 

Accordingly, since the Covenant was vague, and since (as 
Lord Grey declared), ‘ We cannot simply reject the Proto- 
col and do nothing else,’ Great Britain gave instead the 
Locarno guarantee. And here a further new element was 
introduced. The Locarno Treaties became the model for 
many later agreements, all on the new principle of * re- 
gional pacts’; a principle whereby, in each of the world’s 
danger spots, the countries in the immediate neighbour- 
hood guaranteed the dangerous frontiers, In this case the 
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frontier was the Rhine, and the guarantee, against French 
and German violation impartially, was given by Great 
Britain and Italy. This treaty has always been deemed 
the greatest achievements of British statesmanship since 
the War. 

But it is open to two very damaging criticisms, one as 
to its head and the other as to its heart. In the first place, 
the wording was slipshod. Article IV, concerning the 
guarantee against aggression, proclaims that ‘ each of the 
other contracting parties hereby undertakes to come im- 
mediately to the help of the party against whom such a 
violation or breach has been directed, as soon as the said 
Power has been able to satisfy itself that this violation 
constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression.’ But neither 
the French nor the English text makes clear whether ‘ the 
said Power’ is the attacked State or the guarantor. Here, 
then, in a vital point, is that imprecision which has ever 
been the curse of diplomacy. Cynics pointed out, more- 
over, that the vagueness here left a convenient loophole 
for the guarantor Powers to evade their obligations, should 
they see fit, in the ‘ indefinite circumstances’ of a future 
diffioulty. 

The other objection to the Locarno Treaties concerns 
their very principle, regional pacts. If the general com- 
mitments under the Covenant were still entirely accepted, 
was there the necessity for regional commitments? _ If, that 
is, the British obligation to defend all the frontiers of 
France (under Article X of the Covenant) were still ac- 
cepted as staunchly as ever, why stipulate now a particular 
obligation for the Rhine frontier? The new commitment 
was certainly ‘ within the framework of the Covenant,’ and 
the Locarno Treaties were ‘ registered at Geneva’; but the 
stressing of one obligation cast doubt on the others. So 
much so, that Great Britain later saw fit to re-affirm the 
Locarno obligation. And all this quite apart from the fact 
that, when the casus foederis did arise, with the German 
occupation of the Rhineland, the Locarno Treaty might 
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never have existed. This keystone of Western security, 
then, suffered from an imprecision and a doubtful region- 
alism that made it fundamentally a reactionary step. 

The peak of all, the Kellogg Pact of 1928, is, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, equally vulnerable. The es- 
sence of the Pact was admirable: a renunciation by all sig- 
natories of ‘ war as an instrument of national policy,’ and 
a warning, to any Power that should go to war, against 
counting on the neutrality of the others. How far this, 
with its mere hint of collective action, was in harmony with 
the cast-iron system of Sanctions under the Covenant, is 
not important here. What matters is the reservation con- 
tained in the British reply to Mr. Kellogg accepting the 
Pact. The British note of May 19th (para. 10) contained 
this passage: ‘I should remind Your Excellency that there 
are certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity 
of which constitute a special and vital interest for our 
peace and safety. His Majesty’s Government have been 
at pains to make it clear in the past that interference with 
these regions cannot be suffered ... His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment accept the new treaty upon the distinct under- 
standing that it does not prejudice their freedom of action 
in this respect... .’ The point of this reservation was, 
obviously, Egypt: a territory outside the Empire but on a 
British lifeline. But the note did not specify Egypt, nor 
anywhere else. Here again was that lamentable impre- 
cision that prompted friends to doubt and foes to scoff: 
the possible loophole, not (this time) to forswear pledged 
help, but to take military or naval action anywhere in the 
world and still keep the letter of the Paris Pact. The fact 
that other Powers made reservations is immaterial, and 
does not mitigate the charge. In matters touching the 
future of international goodwill the possible loopholes of 
others are to be stopped up rather than (however unwit- 
tingly) imitated. 

The same danger, of lowering the prestige of inter- 
national morality, is to be seen in the highly controversial 
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episode of the British War Debt to the United States in 
1932. The total and the payments of this debt had been 
agreed upon in 1923 as a private transaction between the 
British and the American Governments, irrespective of 
Inter-Allied debts in Europe. When the half-yearly in. 
stalment fell due in November-December 1932, the British 
Government asked for a suspension until the end of the 
discussions on European debts that were in progress at 
the Lausanne Conference. The United States replied that 
the British debt was in no way dependent upon European 
debts, and that no factors had arisen in Anglo-American 
relations to change the existing situation. Loyal payment 
on December 15th would, therefore, give increased confi- 
dence of a ‘satisfactory approach to the whole question.’ 
The British reply to this amplified the original note, and 
the payment made on December 15th was declared to be 
‘not a resumption of the annual payments.’ This was in- 
deed the last full instalment paid. When the next one fell 
due, in June 1933, the British note said that ‘ the payment 
of a further instalment of the debt at this juncture would 
inevitably be judged to mean that no progress whatever 
had been made towards a settlement [of all debts], and 
would therefore deal a damaging blow at the confidence 
of the delegates.’ To this the United States replied that 
‘debts should be considered on their merits, and separate 
from other international economic questions.’ And there 
the matter rests. Controversy has raged over it. Defen- 
ders of the British action have stressed an inequity in pay- 
ing our creditors when our own debtors had defaulted or 
been let off. They have declared also that in the economic 
blizzard of 1932 it was impossible to pay. But the default 
was not based on inability to pay; and the debt had not 
been settled upon with reference to any other debt or to 
any other Power’s generosity. On these terms, debt de- 
faulters inside any country are subjected to the full rigour 
of the law. To judge otherwise in international private 
debts is to be guilty of applying a double moral standard; 
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and this is another of the bugbears of international life. 
Moreover, to fulfil moral obligations only in so far as the 
others do, is to reduce the level of international relations 
to that of the nation with the lowest morals. 

The year 1932 was, also, the year of the Disarmament 
Conference. It is unnecessary to stress here the utopian 
outlook of the opening speech of the President: ‘ We be- 
lieve that the renunciation of force in international affairs 
should carry with it the renunciation of the means of war.’ 
This was capped, as Mr. Wickham Steed showed in his 
Vital Peace, by the parallel ‘We believe that the renun- 
ciation of force in private affairs should carry with it the 
abolition of Scotland Yard.’ Similarly the Comte de Saint- 
Aulaire: ‘When he returned to London, Mr. Macdonald 
did not abolish the police-force, giving as his reason that 
clergymen would suffice to prevent or punish crime.’ Dis- 
armament, if it came at all, would come as the last step 
rather than the first, and as a result of simple atrophy of 
arms in a world long used to wiser habits. 

The charge against Great Britain for her part in the 
Disarmament Conference lies chiefly with her handling of 
the problem of the private manufacture of arms and the 
‘arms traffic.’ The British attitude on this was negative 
throughout. It was not mentioned in the opening speech 
of the chief British Delegate; the French plan for abolish- 
ing the traffic secured no British support; the British pro- 
posals of November 1932 suggested that a system of registra- 
tion and licensing (as in England) would be sufficient; the 
British Draft Convention of March 16th, 1933, was alto- 
gether silent upon the issue; the French plan two months 
later, for international control, had no British support. 
The matter was indeed dealt with by a Royal Commission 
later, in so far as it affected this country itself; but the 
recommendations that resulted (Cmd. 5451) would have 
been negligible even had rearmament not rendered them 
already academic (see White Paper of May 1937). 

1932 was indeed the fatal year. Debts, Disarmament, 
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and Manchuria. On the last of these issues the charge 
against us is that we rebuffed the United States and refused 
her lead. On January 7th the United States Government 
took the lead in refusing to recognise any territorial 
changes in the Far East brought about by force. This was 
the ‘Stimson Doctrine’ of non-recognition; a ‘ diplomatic 
sanction,’ and a hint to Europe that there would be no 
American insistence on the freedom of the seas if the 
League should decide to proceed against Japan by applying 
sanctions. Sir Norman Angell, in The Defence of the Em.- 
pire, has asserted that the British reply ‘ turned it down, 
coldly, curtly, refusing in effect further co-operation,’ by 
making no mention of it, nor of China’s integrity, nor of 
the Kellogg Pact, but dealing only with the problem of 
continuing trade relations with Manchuria. This criticism 
was objected to in a correspondence in The Times in the 
autumn of 1938, but it remains substantially true. In the 
House of Commons the Foreign Secretary all along repv- 
diated any action but conciliation: even after the Assembly 
had taken the matter out of the faltering hands of the 
Council and had passed the Lytton Report condemning 
Japan’s action. Right to the end, the British Government 
spoke of its ‘ neutrality’ in the matter. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, then, that the stiff line 
we took over the Abyssinian question later was construed 
as but another example of the double standard of morality: 
one for trade friends, another for Mediterranean rivals. 
Nor, on reflection, will it be surprising if future commenta- 
tors on the events of the decade 1920-30 should decide that 
the Manchurian issue, far from being the first of a series 
of tests which the League system successively failed, was 
rather the epitaph, already, upon the whole system. 

Certainly there is no need to pursue the narrative fur- 
ther. The failure to rally to the active defence of inter- 
national good faith in 1931 set the stage for the ultimate 
collapse, but collapse had long been foreseen. All that 
has happened since was visible then, The year 1931-2 was 
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the last chance. Nevertheless, there are certain points 
emerging from British action since that date which are fun- 
damental to any assessment of responsibilities. 


VI 

On November 28th, 1934, before the opening of the 
Abyssinian question with the Wal-wal incident in Decem- 
ber, the Foreign Secretary made his ‘ Unilateral Disarma- 
ment ’ speech in the House of Commons. ‘ Disarming our- 
selves in advance, by way of example, has not increased our 
negotiating power in the Disarmament discussions at 
Geneva.” ‘The argument was that we had disarmed in the 
air in 1919, and had since postponed ‘ justified’ and even 
‘necessary ’ expenditure on armaments; that the lead had 
not been followed by other Powers; and that accordingly 
the nation must rearm. Now the justification for this claim 
must rest On an examination of two points: the actual 
British disarmament, and the corresponding situation in 
other countries. 

The second of these points is easily disposed of. Other 
countries were certainly not disarming. ‘To maintain a 
uniform standard of judgment we must take the figures for 
the years in which an all-round reduction of armaments 
should have been most marked; namely, the years of hope 
and momentum, 1924-30. If the figures for 1924 are taken 
as starting-point, the record shows that by 1930 French ar- 
maments increased 110 per cent., Italian 36 per cent., Rus- 
sian (not in the League) 184 per cent., and United States 
(not in the League) 28 per cent. These are the figures 
given by the Secretary of State for War in the House of 
Commons on April 4th, 1931. The only two countries 
with a reduction to their credit for the same years were 
Japan (1.6 per cent.) and Great Britain. The actual British 
disarmament is more reliably known to-day than it was a 
few years ago; for in a speech in December 1937 Sir 
Thomas Inskip gave the official figures. These show an 
expenditure, in 1913, of seventy-seven millions. In 1924 
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the total stood at a hundred and thirteen millions. And 
at its lowest, at the bottom of the graph of our unilateral 
disarmament, it stood at a hundred and three millions. 
This gives a disarmament of roughly ten per cent. 

The issue is, then, whether a ten per cent. cut, unilater- 
ally, represents a gesture to the world so manifest as to 
justify rearmament if it were not followed. One’s verdict 
on the unilateral disarmament claim will depend upon 
one’s answer to that precise question. But it must be borne 
in mind also that there was another proposal before the 
world. The United States formally mooted an all-round 
cut of thirty per cent., to be undertaken by all or by none. 
This had the safeguards of increased quantity of reduction, 
and guaranteed reciprocity. It was not adopted. Fur. 
thermore, it is not easy to over-estimate the gravity of the 
decision to rearm for a bargaining-power. Nineteenth 
century history shows where that leads to. Less than a 
month after the Foreign Secretary’s speech alluded to, the 
Prime Minister wrote in the News Letter: ‘ The greatest 
danger is that in protecting ourselves we may enter upon 
the fatal path of armaments competition. If, by providing 
for our defence, we cannot by any means avoid a steadily 
increasing competition in military strength, then war will 
follow war, and nation after nation be ruined.’ And this 
is precisely the voice of Sir Edward Grey in the years before 
1914. 

Opinions on Rearmament will differ. But there can be 
no two views on the appalling paradox of 1935. The double 
moral standard appears here at its most flagrant. In March 
1935 the German Government reintroduced conscription, 
thereby tearing up the military clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The event was met by an energetic protest 
from London and Paris. In June, three months later, the 
German Government tore up the naval clauses of the 
same Treaty. Paris protested again; London concluded a 
Naval Treaty with Germany. On grounds of international 
morality it is impossible to justify this course: the protest 
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after March 7th, the Naval Treaty of June 18th, as suc- 
cessive responses to identical actions. The paradox leaves 
British credit defenceless against the suggestion that, where 
no ‘ vital interest ’ is in any way involved, correctitude can 
be counted on, but that (as with Japan in 1931-2) expe- 
diency will count in the long run, if it suits British interests 
to buy-off difficulties. “The Anglo-German Naval Treaty 
of 1935 Was an international calamity. It represents the 
low-water-mark of moral drift. 

Signs of drift in the international world were visible 
long before 1931. Some critics discern them in the very 
first years of the new order, when it was the Conference 
of Ambassadors rather than the League Council that took 
effective decisions, and when the first of the ‘ rapes ’—Corfu 
and Memel and the others—were glossed over. The Paris 
Pact of 1928, with its grandiloquent timelessness, marked 
the peak of bemused hope. To-day, the best friends of 
the League shudder at its name; and it is a germane ques- 
tion to ask ‘ Which League?’ Lip-service to the Kellogg 
renunciation of war is all that is left: as when the Japanese 
Government declared that it was acting in the name of 
the Nine Power Treaty (Times, October 8th, 1937), and 
the German Government denounced the Russian at the 
Nuremberg Congress in 1936 in the name of the Russo- 
German Treaty of 1926. 


VII 

Great Britain’s share in the moral drift that has led to 
the present situation is both material and formal. At the 
subconscious level, the responsibility lies with our Anglo- 
Saxon dislike of commitments. The tradition of this 
stretched back to Canning and Castlereagh a century ago. 
Its recent landmarks are the Staff Talks with the French 
between 1906 and 1914, which left us free and yet not free; 
the rejection of the Geneva Protocol on grounds that ap- 
plied equally to the Covenant we were upholding; the 
weakening of several pledges by underlining one pledge, 
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in the Locarno Treaty; the reservation in signing the Kel. 
logg Pact. 

At the same time, our reasons when stated have struck 
foreign observers as smug and unctuous. Both in 193) 
over Manchuria, and again in 1935 over the Mediterra 
nean, the plea of not affronting the United States by a 
right of search on the high seas was persisted in, despite 
hints from Washington that the affront would be winked 
at. And it is doubtful whether the unilateral disarmament 
argument is taken seriously abroad. 

Great Britain has prided herself on being ready to go 
‘as far as the rest.’ This has indeed been the universal 
policy. But it means that in fact there are no leaders. 
Criticism on this score will be conditioned by how far one 
endorses the view cited at the beginning, that the condition 
of the world in 1919 and after set a special responsibility 
for leadership on Britain and the United States. British 
statesmen, at all events, seem to have agreed with it; for 
they tell us we did give a lead. 

But the fundamental weakness, amounting to a canker 
eating into international good faith, until to-day it has 
utterly destroyed it for some time, is the fatal omission to 
maintain a firm, immovable stand on such principles as 
the Covenant contained. The dictum of * peace based on 
justice,’ which was the keynote of the nineteenth century 
Peace Movement under Henry Richard, and which has 
always been the message of the Catholic Church, was rarely 
heard in Parliament or the Press at large until Germany, 
despairing of ever securing revision by negotiation, had 
been for two years on the headstrong road of taking justice 
by force. Even to-day, the recognition of national claims 
anywhere is a matter more of wisdom than of virtue. 

‘It is a bad peace, but the Covenant will amend it.’ But 
the revision procedure was never used; the one sign of grace 
was the early withdrawal of the Allied troops from the 
Rhineland. And this, too, a future generation may dis- 
count, since Germany had been for four years a full mem- 
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ber of the League, with a seat on the Council and a status 
of nominal equality. Article XIX remained stillborn, and 
in place of amendment there was stabilisation. That being 
90, it Was putting too severe a strain on the mere ‘ legality’ 
of the Versailles Settlement to expect it to endure beyond 
the point at which the aggrieved parties felt safe in flouting 
i. And when they did, the canker of mistrust and bluff 
had done its work. The League system was a moral sham, 
mishandled by its sponsors. Beneath the clauses of the 
Covenant there are principles of justice and good dealing 
that are eternal and absolute. ‘They are a legacy from the 
me when there was indeed a unity in Europe rooted in 
the Christian Faith. The Covenant shows them in the 
general. But the Peace that shows them in the particular 
is not the consolidated Peace Treaties of 1918-9, but the 
Peace Note of Pope Benedict XV, issued to the belligerents 
in August 1917. 

A League of Nations, founded on the existing Covenant, 
with the Papal peace terms as its territorial and equitable 
basis, and with Article XIX flaunted rather than 


smothered, would have been (even after the defection of 
the United States—that funk-hole excuse) a different story. 
In the long run it will have to be. That or nothing. 


A. C. F. BEALEs. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE THOMIST, NUMBER ONE. We have already (in our 
January number, p. 57) heralded the coming of The 
Thomist and underlined its particular interest and import- 
ance for our readers, and the very special relationship it 
is to have to BLackrriars. The first number has now ap- 
peared; and subscriptions ($4 annually) should be sent to 
The Thomist, 20 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
It is fully up to expectations. We are surprised only, and 
not at all displeased, to find that it is for the most part 
less rigorously specialist and technical than we had per- 
haps anticipated. Of the main articles which comprise the 
number, none would seem to suppose any very deep o 
extensive previous knowledge of Thomist theology and 
philosophy on the part of its readers. ‘Uhis is not to say 
that they are mere efforts at popularisation; but they are 
all sound, lucid and relatively simple expositions of basic 
ideas rather than erudite discussions of knotty points of 
detail. Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., fittingly opens the 
first number with an exposition of ‘ Humility according to 
St. Thomas.’ Fr. Walter Farrell follows on ‘ The Roots of 
Moral Obligation.’ Fr. Charles Miltner, C.S.C., expounds 
clearly the Thomist conception of ‘Social Unity and the 
Individual ’; but we may question whether it is not mak. 
ing more equivocal an already confusingly equivocal term 
to equate ‘government for the governed’ (which should 
be the purpose of every form of government) with ‘ demo- 
cracy.’ Fr. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 
provides an illumiriating introduction to St. Thomas's 
Natural Theology in ‘ The Philosophical Approach to God 
in Thomism.’ In * ‘The Mansions of Thomism’ Fr. Robert 
Brennan, O.P., expounds the Aristotelian-Thomist division 
and classification of the philosophical ‘ disciplines.’ But 
perhaps the most stimulating, as certainly the most origi- 
nal, feature of The Thomist is ‘ Problems for Thomists, 
introduced by Professor Mortimer J. Adler—‘a series of 
articles which will try to formulate and explore problems 
which lie on the periphery of settled philosophical know- 
ledge.’ He sees the need for this feature in the fact that, 
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‘On the one hand, there are those who think that philo- 
sophy consists of nothing but problems, persistent ques- 
tions which have not been and probably never can be an- 
swered demonstratively .... On the other hand, there 
are those who think, or at least act as if, there are only 
answers. And he asks, very pertinently, 


Unless we believe that there are genuinely unsolved problems 
in philosophy are we not hypocrites when we talk about deepen- 
ing Thomistic thought? And unless we can definitely formulate 
such problems,—avoiding the worse hypocrisy of presenting as 
problems questions to which we think we know the answer— 
we are in no position to undertake the task we have accepted as 
our obligation. In fact, it is difficult to know what one means 
by believing there are problems when one does not know any. 


The problem which Professor Adler first sets out to for- 
mulate is very happily chosen; for it is one on which it is 
far too commonly assumed that we know all the answers 
precisely because we have never known how to pose the 
question—often to the great hurt of our thinking and of 
our understanding of St. Thomas. It is the problem of our 
knowledge of ‘species.’ It will be a salutary surprise to 
many to find how little the keenest Thomist minds of his- 
tory claimed to know about it, and how very few ‘ species ’ 
they claimed to ‘know.’ So The Thomist, besides provid- 
ing expositions of already established doctrine, is to pro- 
vide plenty of material for the constructive thinker to get 
to work on. 


WAR AND THE INDIVIDUAL. In a more immediately practi- 
cal field the value of formulating problems correctly is 
illustrated in The Dublin Review by Fr. Gerald Vann, 
0.P. Too long have we had to put up with nugatory dis- 
cussions on the ethics of war. It is no answer to the asser- 
tion that the means are bad to prove that the end is good. 
And it is no answer to the assertion that the end is good 
(and perhaps of moral obligation) to prove that the means 
are bad. And because the means are bad it does not follow 
that the end does not matter; and because the end matters 
it does not justify the means. The value of Fr. Vann’s 
article lies not in the fact that it answers important ques- 
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tions—it answers very few—but in the fact that it should 
render futile discussion at cross-purposes impossible for the 
future and compel us not to evade the conflicting issues by 
talking about something else. The article has already pro- 
duced some interesting reactions. The Glasgow Observer 
pronounced it ‘an admirably lucid and cool article,’ to be 
‘ strongly recommended to all who aye concerned with the 
difficulties of young men these days.’ Mr. Reginald Dingle 
told The Universe he was ‘deeply disturbed '"—posing ques. 
tions without answering them may be useful in science; but 
‘the unsettlement of minds’ is not what he expects from 
the religious orders. The Universe itself thought the ar- 
ticle was ‘ brilliant ’; and approved particularly of the con- 
tention that we are not to ‘expect the Pope to give us a 
cut and dried decision.’ But what we are not to expect from 
the Pope, The Universe expects from the Bishops, adding: 


But does it follow, as Fr. Vann suggests, that we must make 
up our own minds, and decide for ourselves this highly complex 
and difficult set of moral cases? Are we competent to, and can 
we safely, abound in our own sense in such circumstances? 
Each Ordinary in his own diocese is guide and teacher of the 
faithful, as well as the Pope the guide and teacher of all, and 
the Ordinary can deal with local circumstances and varying con- 
tingencies—and when necessary he does. We have guidance, 
and are not left to the resources of our own amateur moral 
theology. We Catholics are not saddled with the Protestant 
incubus of private judgment. 


One is tempted to despair of the conversion of England 
when a newspaper, widely read by non-Catholics, confuses 
Protestant private judgment in matters of faith with the 
very Catholic ideas of the individual conscience and per- 
sonal responsibility in matters of morals. How are we to 
disabuse our fellow-countrymen of the idea that we are 
priest-ridden and dragooned automata if we tell them that 
we regard it as an ‘incubus’ from which we are happily 
free to have to make up one’s mind in matters of personal 
conduct? But, however unhappily expressed, one sees the 
point. Guidance, whether by way of precept or counsel, 
from the Hierarchy is a thing devoutly to be wished for 
in this matter, and it would afford immense relief to thou- 
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sands in solving problems they find beyond them. But 
this is Mot to say that we have any right to expect it, still 
less that we can cheerfully load our Fathers in God with 
the moral responsibilities for our actions. For as The 
Catholic Herald Editor very wisely points out: 


In perplexing and crucial matters of this kind some people 
are satisfied to await the decisions of ecclesiastical authority. 
For many indeed . . . this can be the only satisfactory attitude. 
And for all of us any decision of ecclesiastical authority will 
provide the practical solution in the light of which we should 
act. But the existence of authority does not relieve any Catho- 
ic who feels seriously and personally concerned about right be- 
haviour in matters concerning the practical application of moral 
principles of the duty of thinking for himself within the limits 
of his knowledge and competence. On the contrary, decisions 
of ecclesiastical authority in such matters do not derive directly 
fom Divine inspiration. Judgments on the correct Catholic 
attitude in such matters are to be sought in Christian ethics, so 
that all the authorities can do is to make a little more explicit 
what is derived from a study by natural reason of what is in- 
trinsically right or wrong. . . . It is the duty of all of us to co- 
operate to the best of our ability towards the formation of a 
Catholic outlook, providing the material, so to say, to which 
ecclesiastical authority will give definite and authoritative form, 


These points are important. Those who expect their 
Bishops to give them clear-cut decisions on the justice of 
a particular war or the legitimacy of the means employed 
are asking for a decision on which they are guaranteed no 
special inspiration. If the Hierarchies of warring countries 
were to issue contradictory pronouncements regarding the 
justice of their respective causes, the scandal would be im- 
mense and both would run the risk of not being taken 
sriously. But there is plenty of precedent for authorita- 
tive definitions of the limits of the obligations of obedience 
0 civil authority in particular circumstances and locali- 
ties; and on these lines we may less unreasonably hope for 
—but certainly not demand—some light in our perplexi- 
tie. Meanwhile, a suggestion by Mr. C. S. Lewis to the 
traders of the Anglican Theology merits the consideration 
of Catholics also: 
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Decisions by the private conscience of each Christian in the 
light of Mr. Mascall’s six rules (a summary contributed to a 
previous number of the traditional doctrine of the ‘ just war ’) 
would divide Christians from each other and result in no clear 
Christian witness to the pagan world around us. But a 
clear Christian witness might be attained in a different way. 
If all Christians consented to bear arms at the command of the 
magistrate, and if all, after that, refused to obey anti-Christian 
orders, should we not get a clear issue? A man is much more 
certain that he ought not to murder prisoners or bomb civilians 
than he ever can be about the justice of a war. It is perhaps 
here that ‘ conscientious objection ’ ought to begin. I feel cer- 
tain that one Christian airman shot for refusing to bomb enemy 
civilians would be a more effective martyr (in the etymological 
sense of the word) than a hundred Christians in jail for refusing 
to join the army. 


It seems worth remarking, however, that ‘ a clear Christian 
witness’ is not necessarily a uniform one. In the early 
Church there were saints who bore witness to Christ in the 
Roman legions, and saints who bore witness to Christ by 
refusing to enrol in the Roman legions. Though they 
reached different practical conclusions as to what Christian 
principle involved in practice in their particular circum- 
stances, the witness to Christian principle was proclaimed 
and exemplified by both unmistakably. 


PRO-COMINTERN PACT? The art of evading questions by 
answering other ones has been illustrated in other ways 
just lately. The prospect of an alliance between Great 
Britain and the Soviet has, very properly, been giving our 
publicists plenty to think about, and on so perplexing a 
problem it is understandable that the thought has not been 
on a uniformly high level. One Catholic weekly has run 
a vigorous campaign against the alliance, eliciting ‘non 
serviam ’ declarations from its readers. A second has very 
rightly drawn attention to the impropriety of making pre- 
mature and categorical statements in the press which 
‘could tend to create a false conscience and impede the 
later action of ecclesiastical authority.’ But the fun has 
been in the correspondence columns of a third. Here a 
prominent Catholic writer, justly renowned for a book 
called The Flight from Reason, entered the lists; and of 
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course detesting and distrusting the proposed alliance with 
the best of us. But ‘ Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax 
share this dislike and distrust . . . and must be assumed 
to have counted the cost of a Russian Pact and to believe, 
if they advocate it, that its advantages outweigh its disad- 
vantages’ (italics ours). ‘A nation that is fehting for its 
existence,’ we are told, ‘ must seek help where it can, irre- 
spective of religious, political or ideological sympathies.’ 
It is irrelevant to ask where this estimable principle is to 
be found (we remember what was said to Spanish Repub- 
licans who said much the same thing), for it entirely misses 
the point. Whether Russia may help us is more Russia’s 
affair than ours; our problem is whether we may help 
Russia, and that problem is not solved by solving the prob- 
lem as to whether we may accept Russia’s help. But this 
isnot the only argument we are offered: ‘ No Catholic who 
defended Franco’s alliance with Hitler can logically refuse 
help to his country if his country is allied with Russia.’ 
One trembles to think what General Franco will make of 
that. But he might quite plausibly argue that Hitler is 
not Russia, and that accepting the services of German 
troops in a Spanish war is not an alliance with Hitler, nor 
yet to advance Nazism. The odd thing is that British 
Catholics are being urged to do, not what the Nationalist 
Catholics were defended for doing, but precisely what the 
Basque Catholics were condemned for doing—and not only 
by zealous English Catholic lay writers, but by nearly the 
whole Spanish Hierarchy. An alliance implies mutual 
help and collaboration: and if anybody over here imagines 
that the Communist Government has any altruistic idea 
of helping the capitalist democracies without gaining any- 
thing for Communism, the Russians themselves think very 
differently (see ‘Faut-il dénoncer le Pacte?’ by Jean de 
Saint-Chamant in Temps Present, May 12, 1939). It is 
well known (though more so in France, where it has long 
been a live practical problem) that the extent of the 
‘collaboration with Communism’ solemnly prohibited by 
Pius XI is not yet very clearly defined; but at least it is not 
easy to see how military alliance with the Soviet can be 
excluded from it. But this is a matter of the interpretation 
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of positive precept which no individual can decide categor. 
ically on his own authority. 


TRUTH, PROPAGANDA AND THE TEAM-SPIRIT. ‘There are other 
forms of Christian witness which are likely to become in- 
creasingly imperative as they become increasingly arduous 
and even dangerous. The Catholic World has reminded us 
that the first victim of modern war is truth. And, as even the 
hyper-patriotic French Catholic newspaper, La Croix, has 
recently pointed out, ‘ the truth, which alone makes us free, 
is neither French nor German, but simply that which is, 
That is not the view of the propagandist capitalist press 
which lives on selling ‘sensation.’ As the new Editor of 
The Month writes: 


Nothing is perhaps more painful, and more degrading to an 
honourable profession, than the effort on the part of a certain 
type of English newspaper to aggravate every international inci- 
dent to sustain the present tension and to employ rumour and 
report to keep alive an unhealthy anxiety and apprehension. 
The cause of this is to be sought for, partly in the cult of the 
sensational and the news-value of startling headlines, partly 
also in the irresponsibility of the daily, and almost more, the 
Sunday Press. But it is difficult not to sense something more 
unpleasant and dangerous behind this temper and to feel that 
interests are at work to widen the gulf between the people of 
this country and of Germany, to make future rapprochement 
as remote a thing as possible. That similar tactics are made 
use of in German official quarters is a poor excuse for their prac- 
tice here. 


But modern war-propaganda demands not only that lies 
be told about the enemy, but also that the truth must be 
suppressed about ourselves. When Cardinal Hinsley told 
the C.T.S. that there would be peace if only the propagan- 
dist press could be silenced, he was very naturally widely 
quoted in the German press. The English press, report- 
ing the matter, dropped broad hints that His Eminence 
had ‘ let down his side.’ Similar things were hinted about 
the Duke of Windsor’s broadcast. The incident is sympto- 
matic of much we may have to look forward to. Between 
the propagandist principle that self-criticism is to ‘ sell the 
pass’ to the enemy, and the Christian principle that a 
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nation’s first duty is self-examination, confession and 
amendment, a sharp conflict is inevitable sooner or later. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC WORKER (May) reverts to edi- 
torship of R. P. Walsh. Includes Trouble brewing in 
Munition Works and Is Modern Trades Unionism a 
Racket? 

CHICAGO CATHOLIC WORKER (April) quotes Bishop Lucey: ‘ We 
do not go completely to the working man when we write 
academic editorials in defence of his rights. I think we 
ought to get into the parade and go down the road with 
labor . . . with them, for them, of them.’ 

CHRISTENDOM (March): Valuable criticisms of Barth and 
Berdyaev. 

CLERGY REVIEW (May): Fr. M. Bévenot, S.J., improves further 
on his recommendations for a reform of the convert’s ‘ pro- 
fessio fidei.’ 

cOMMONWEAL (April 14): The Environment of Nazi Operations: 
international justice without war : ‘ a war front against Hit- 
ler is wrong.’ (May 10): Peace and Justice: a sermon 
by Fr. Drinkwater : ‘ If we go to war as things are, it will 
be indeed to resist violent aggression and restore the sanc- 
tity of treaties, but also to keep in world-power the very 
money-lords who are responsible for the condition of our 
own ‘unemployed and low-wage-earners.’ The Coming 
Struggle for India: a grave warning from Srinivas Wagel. 

wontH (May): Sir Michael M. J. McDonnell on The Policy of 
the Ostrich in Palestine and its particular concern to British 
Catholics : ‘ We can hardly be surprised that Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini are given occasion to blaspheme 
when we are ready to exclaim against the mote in our 
neighbour’ s eye without dealing first with the beam in our 
own. 

pax of Prinknash expands into an 80-page quarterly, and be- 
gets a promising new liturgical monthly called THE CHURCH 
AND THE PEOPLE. 

PEOPLE AND FREEDOM NEWS SHEET (April): The Group receives 
the Papal Blessing. 

PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH (April) : Are Catholics Social Hypo- 
crits? Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., ‘from a very full and 
self-accusing heart, speaking only for himself, answers ; 
Yes!’ 
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purpose (April): Rayner Heppenstall on Catholicism and 
Manichzanism, and on William Blake as anti-Manichean 
prophylactic. George Every, S.S.M., on The Task of Con- 
centration: towarfds ‘ a new reading of the classical Christ. 
ian texts’ which will be a return to the old reading. 


SCHOENERE ZUKUNFT (April 23): Zum 50. Geburtstag des 
Fiihrers Grossdeutschlands: a remarkable Catholic tribute 
to the achievements of Adolf Hitler: the demands of hero- 
ism and atoning suffering which his ‘ mission’ imposes on 
German Catholics and the response they should give : digni- 
fied reproaches to the Christians of France and England. 
Recommended to all who would hear ‘ the other side’ at 
its best. 


SOCIAL FORUM (April) : The Canadian equivalent of The Catholic 
Worker presents weighty considerations to prove ‘ It does 
not seem likely that the next war will be a just one. If it 
is not, we cannot support Britain. . . ’ 


TEMPS PRESENT (April 28): Special ‘ Labour’ number. 


THEOLOGY (May): Sensuality and Substance: Charles Williams 
on Christianity, the Body, and D. H. Lawrence. Christian 
Social Thought: a review of recent work by D. M. 
Mackinnon: ‘It is perhaps in the reconciliation of the 
Thomism of Fr. Vann with the Biblicism of Fr. Casserley 
that the emergence of a true Christian response to im- 
pending events depends.’ 

VIE INTELLECTUELLE (April 10): P. Thomas Deman, O.P., on 
Christian Peace. (April 25): Mauriac on Lacordaire. Two 
whole and serious articles on Sparkenbroke. 


YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKER greets May Day with its first printed 
issue. 


PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘WAR AND THE CATHOLIC.’ 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—Mr. Francis McDermott, in his article War and the 
Catholic, makes many statements which invite discussion; but 
they are, I think, of minor importance in view of the fact that 
he obscures the issue as a whole by failing altogether to broach 
the greatest difficulty. If we decide, hypothetically, that there 
is just cause for a war, and that it can be justified also in its 
results, we are then in a position to tackle that difficulty : Mr. 
McDermott leaves it severely alone. The Catholic, he writes, 
‘wonders whether . . . hate propaganda and the deliberate 
attacks on civilians can ever in any circumstances secure jus- 
tice.” No doubt he does ; but even if he were to decide that they 
can, he would still have to go on to ask whether, whatever 
their effects, they are in themselves right or wrong. Because, 
if wrong in themselves they can never be justified, however ex- 
cellent their effects. Christianity is not utilitarianism. And 
the trouble is that in themselves they are wrong. Mr. McDer- 
mott makes the common but catastrophic mistake of forgetting 
the question of means. The Catholic may be faced with a situ- 
ation in which he regards war—a war—as a duty, but at the 
same time knows that this war—the war which will in fact be 
arranged for him, on principles other than those of Catholic 
theology—will adopt methods which are in themselves evil. 

That situation is one of the most tragic in which a man can 
find himself. I do not know why Mr. McDermott regards 
theological conclusions which reject the use of evil means as 
being based on emotion and not on reason; but I understand 
still less how he can think of such conclusions as a ‘ facile solu- 
tion.” The facile solution is surely that which consists in 
ignoring, as does his article, the bulk of the problem. 


I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 


Points from other Letters, 


Sir,—So now even Biackrriars has lined up with the re- 
cruiting sergeant; or is Mr. Francis McDermott’s articles on 
War and the Catholic merely intended as an expression of the 
bewilderment of the layman before the imbecile profusion of 
injustice that hangs over Europe to-day ? 
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I suppose Mr. McDermott’s answer to the bewilderment 
(Let’s all muck in with the Government) will be assented to, 
in the end, by the majority of Catholics, but it is discouraging 
to find BLackrriaRs giving fiist publicity to this easy way out, 

It’s all rather complacent don’t you think, the stuff about 
‘the Church in her wisdom does not adjudge Catholics of both 
sides as murderers by adopting a position that all modern war 
is unjustified ’; for all the same in spite of her wisdom the 
Church ‘ nas never sufficient information to adjudicate on the 
merits of a quarrel.’ 

Do the conditions for a just war outlined by Mr. McDermott 
earlier in the article hold any significance at all for the Church 
once the chance for acting on them arises? Mr. McDermott 
would imply not. 

But there are other questionable contentions. 

‘ Refusal to fight involves complete readiness to submit.’ 
So if I don’t squat down behind my machine gun and perforate 
as many Germans as possible, it means I am completely ready 
to submit to Hitlerism? 

Why will perfectly good people, good Christians put all 
their trust in the strength of pieces of metal? Why is it 
imagined still, two thousand years after the death of Christ, 
that the only form of resistance possible is by the sword? 
Would McDermott argue that the Christians of Rome sub- 
mitted to the Imperial paganism because they did not seek to 
kill their aggressors? And did their unwillingness to kill im- 
peril the endurance of their beliefs? There are other forms of 
resistance besides the Bren gun. An amazingly large number 
of Catholics are reluctant to believe in those forms however. 
They pay lip service to trust in God, but keep such a heap of 
powder dry that one cannot help wondering which is con- 
sidered the more valuable. Of course if the powder is the only 
means of defeating evil, of removing injustice, of consolidating 
religion, it is valuable indeed. ‘ What else remains to a coun- 
try, as to an individual, in the last resort but the use of force 
to rectify injustice?’ 

War of course is ‘ execrable’ but all the same ‘ it remains 
the only remedy left open when all others fail, for the prosecu- 
tion of justice.’ 

But what does justice mean? Who is in the position to say: 
‘ This and this only is justice’ when passions are made fever- 
ish with war? 

Elsewhere in his article Mr. McDermott says: ‘ Only pos- 
terity can judge the justice or otherwise of a country’s action,’ 
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There are other ways of establishing justice than by going 
as lunatic or wicked as your aggressor. Christianity was built 
up by people—we call them saints now but they were in their 
days of living thought of as ordinary Catholics—who followed 
these other ways; by people who believed that when Christ 
said: ‘ They that take the sword shall perish by the sword,’ 
He was not talking in allegory, any more than He was when 
He said: ‘ For this is my body.’ 


Christianity has endured not by the sword but in spite of 
the sword. Even the massacre, pestilence, ruin of the Thirty 
Years War, fought in the name of God, did not root out the 
Christianity of Central Europe; but whether in any part of 
Europe Christianity can withstand the ravages of the first 
world war of political ideologies is as doubtful as the final 
effectiveness of our mountains of dry powder. 


Yours, etc., 
PETER THOMPSON. 


[Mr. McDermott replies: For Catholics living in countries 
threatened with war a most urgent question is ‘ What should 
be my personal attitude in the event of war involving my 
country?’ My article was an attempt to face that problem 
and find an answer. In the absence of specific ecclesiastical 
direction every Catholic is entitled to find his own answer, but 
indignation with the world circumstances that force this de- 
cision on Catholics to-day does not help to solve the problem. 


Amid his facile jibes does Mr. Thompson offer any alterna- 
tive course of action to mine? I cannot find it. There is a 
suggestion that Catholics should adopt the attitude of ‘ orga- 
nised non-violent resistance’ referred to in my article. If Mr. 
Thompson advocates this he should say so categorically. 
Those adopting this and similar pacifist attitudes have to face 
the logical necessity of being ready to submit to the force 
against which they are not prepared to defend themselves and 
their fellow-citizens. ‘ Pacifism,’ as Count Michael de la 
Bedoyere has well written, ‘ for men in society involves a con- 
tradiction and is therefore not under discussion except for the 
man who utterly renounces the world.’ | 


Sir,—Mr. McDermott seems to admit (BLACKFRIARS, p. 323) 
that modern warfare involves a ‘ Massacre of the Innocents.’ 
He seems to admit (p. 327) that modern warfare involves ‘ air 
bombing, poison gas, blockade, hate propaganda and deliberate 
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attacks on civilians.’ He seems to admit (p. 329) that the 
forms and methods of modern warfare are execrable. 

If after these admissions Mr. McDermott still thinks it law- 
ful for a Christian to take part in modern warfare, it can only 
be that he has mistaken the case of the Pax group which he 
criticises, thinking that if he refutes any belief of any member 
of Pax he has refuted the whole case. 

There is one argument accepted by all members of Pax: 
That though a just war is abstractly possible, a general war 
such as is now feared could not be just, since the means we 
know to be contemplated are themselves unjust. These unjust 
means are: First and foremost, deliberate attacks upon 
civilians ; also, hate propaganda; also, the irresponsible use of 
modern weapons generally. 

This argument must be accepted or refuted on its own merits, 
If it is accepted, the main question is settled: whatever the 
consequences, a Christian may not take part in a war he knows 
to be unjust. If it is to be refuted, its premisses must be met 
(e.g., it must be proved that deliberate attacks on civilians are 
not contemplated—in spite of the well-known words of Lord 
Baldwin and the cold pronouncements of military experts). 
Most critics of the Pax pamphlets merely avoid the argument, 
preferring to attack certain beliefs held by this or that writer. 
These beliefs concern the causes of war; the possibilities and 
the means of avoiding war ; the rights and wrongs of past wars; 
even the importance of Michael Angelo. What I think of these 
things does not matter. I repeat that the main question is: 
Can one take part in a modern war without doing evil?—and 
add that this question is not answered by discussing the prob- 
lems of suffering evil. 

Yours, etc. 
ANOTHER LAYMAN. 


‘ FLOWERING RIFLE.’ 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—I must resolutely disregard the red herrings drawn 
across my path by the correspondents who give such a sinister 
reading of my notice of Roy Campbell’s Flowering Rifle. 1 
criticised the book only on literary grounds, and mentioned 
that works like Auden’s Spain and Spender’s Vienna were also 
poor art because of their excessive political preoccupations ; and 
because I reject inferior Leftist art along with Rightist work, 
I apparently suggest that the Rightist writer is Leftist. A re- 
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markable piece of reasoning to come from a great theological 
college. 

It is precisely on literary grounds that the critics neglect to 
base their criticism. The book is lyrical invective at best, and 
in trying to make an epic of it, the poet has executed a mechani- 
cal exercise, which oftenest sounds like a brass band at its 
brassiest repeating ‘ Land of Hope and Glory’ ad nauseam. 
The language of the less prosy parts is worn-out ‘ poetical ’ 
currency like ‘ golden,’ ‘ scarlet,’ ‘ silver,’ ‘ storm-red,’ while 
often the faded literary metaphors of ‘ rhyme,’ etc., are used to 
jolt the poem into life. The author himself says the poem is 
not meant to emulate people like Claudel, and we can easily 
agree when we read such bathos as: 

‘ Toledo, here, against the morning sky 
Like some great battle-cruiser from the fight 
Returned with Victory (terrific sight !) ’ 
—the capitals being used to galvanise the cliché into some 
shadow of life. But above all, the epic lacks the structure of 
an epic, and is largely a broken record of literary quarrels. 

As for the Christianity of the poem it is of the retrospective 
picturesque kind, dwelling with a fond nostalgia on the past, 
instead of being a living document of the Christianity of to-day : 
the anti-semitism, half-assimilated theology (especially of the 
Cross), special pleading, venomous flogging of dead horses— 
all these 1 omitted to mention, because I was making a literary 
criticism, but surely at best it is the Christianity of an imma- 
ture mind, and not revealing ‘ the grounds of credibility for a 
very remarkable conversion’ as these writers would have us 
believe. 

Yours faithfully, 
Your REVIEWER. 
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PATRISTICS 


THe RippLe oF THE DipacHE. By F. E. Vokes. (S.P.C.K.; 
12s. 6d.) 


A generation ago there was an almost general agreement on 
the proximate dating and the probable purpose of the Didache. 
The exaggerated scepticism of Dr. Cotteril and ot Dr. Bigg, 
which had been the immediate sequel to its discovery in 1883, 
had barely influenced the study of its origins. It was now 
commonly held that it was a Church Order of the early second 
or even the late first century and perhaps no document more 
deeply influenced the early twentieth century conception of the 
first developments of organized Christian life. Since 1920 there 
has been a reaction against such an estimate. This has been 
primarily associated with English and American scholarship. 
it has been directed by Dean Armitage Robinson, Dom Con- 
nolly and Dr, Muilenberg, and has been most successful when 
most destructive. The theory of the early dating and the ortho- 
dox provenance of the Didache has been reduced to one hypo- 
thesis among many ; its proofs have vanished. It is no longer 
possible to assert it had enjoyed wide authority in the pre- 
Nicene Church or that it was utilized by ‘ Barnabas ’ or that it 
was quoted by Clement of Alexandria as Scripture. But the 
alternative suggestion that it is merely a Montanist compila- 
tion has not yet met with any very wide acceptance. It is pre- 
cisely this common state of poised indecision which gives Mr. 
Vokes’s study its special value. 

It would be too early to suggest that The Riddle of the 
Didache has provided a definitive solution but it is the most de- 
tailed study yet undertaken in the light of cumulative research. 
Naturally, it would be possible to criticise some details of the 
treatment. The title is not fortunate. It gives, unjustly, a 
slight flavour of the detective school of scholarship. It is to be 
regretted that Professor Creed’s admirably balanced survey of 
the controversies on the Didache could not be utilized; it is the 
clearest defence of a modified traditional standard and his paper 
at Oxford was delivered some months before the publication of 
Mr. Vokes’s volume. On page 120 we should read Nicephorus 
for Bryennius, In the present state of our knowledge it is per- 
haps too definite to term the Pseudo-Cyprianic Adversus Alea- 
tores ‘an African writing’ (p. 206). In the discussion on the 
presumed references to the Didache in the writings of Clement 
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of Alexandria (pp. 74-76) use might have been made of Dr. 
Stahlin’s suggestion on the bearing of the word ‘ graphe’ in 
this context. But these are trivial points compared to that 
sober and detailed scholarship which characterises The Riddle 
of the Didache throughout. 

Mr. Vokes’s conclusions are allied to those of Dom Connolly 
and perhaps ultimately inspired by Dr. Armitage Robinson. 
‘The Didache was a work of the end of the second or the be- 
ginning of the third century A.p.’ (p. 216); ‘ The Didache can 
only be set comfortably in the context of the early stages of the 
Montanist movement ’ (p. 145). He deals in turn with its text, 
with its relationship to other pre-Nicene writings, to Scripture 
and to Montanism. No work could mark more clearly the pre- 
sent stage towards certainty reached by our knowledge of the 
Didache. 

It now seems clear that it is no longer necessary to suspect 
one portion of the Bryennios text more than another. The end- 
ing still suggests that it is incomplete, there is no strong evi- 
dence that it is interpolated. The so-called ‘ interpolation ’ 
therefore can be used in evidence in any discussion of its literary 
dependence. It is now certain that it is dependent on the 
Epistle of Barnabas. It is very probable that it is dependent 
on the Shepherd of Hermas. It is obvous that there is some 
close relationship to the first Apology of Justin. But ‘ Barna- 
bas’ can only be dated tentatively as presumably by an Alex- 
andrian apparently writing between 70 and 132 A.D. The 
Shepherd now seems to have been a composite document perhaps 
fifty years in growth, and it still seems possible to explain the 
links of the Didache with the first Apology by indebtedness to 
acommon source. All that can be proved from such analysis 
is that it is improbable that it was written earlier than 140 and 
impossible that it should be written earlier than the first quarter 
of the second century. On the other hand the close verbal 
parallels in the Didascalia and many more ambiguous remi- 
niscences prove that either the Didache, or a vanished Church 
Order whose text was at times identical with it, already existed 
in the third century. 

A rather similar conclusion may be reached by an analysis of 
the relationship to the New Testament canon. It is here that 
Mr. Vokes is most constructive. It now seems patent that the 
Didache is to a great extent a verbal mosaic of scripture texts. 
It seems improbable that such a document should be composed 
earlier than 140. But if Dr. Harrison’s recent study of Poly- 
carp is accepted as definitive it is clear that such a technique is 
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very compatible with an orthodox milieu by the middle of the 
second century. 

It is precisely the question of the orthodoxy of its milieu 
which most affects the estimate of its value as a witness to 
normal Christian practice. It now seems clear that the Didache 
had some relation to the Montanist movement. But the ab- 
sence of any reference to the Prophetesses and the conventionally 
orthodox character of its apocalypse renders it very improbable 
that it emanated from fully developed Montanism except as a 
deliberate forgery and it seems highly unlikely that a deliberate 
forgery should remain so colourless and so apparently ingenu- 
ous. It is possible, as Mr. Vokes suggests, that the Didache 
is the product of an early stage in Montanism. It is possible 
that it is related to some variant of Ur-Montanism, long for- 
gotten. In either case it is impossible to dogmatise on its 
relationship to normal Church practice; the sources of Mon- 
tanism are still too obscure. And its ‘ heterodoxy’ has too 
often been over-stressed. At least to the reviewer, it would 
seem premature to assert that the Didache was never used as 
a normal Church Order in the Great Church. But it would 
now seem impossible to utilize it as an independent authority 
for normal Christian custom. This may seem a very negative 
result for the work of so many patristic scholars. But it is at 
least tenable that a negative result has always been the best 
evidence of positive scholarship. 

Gervase MaTHEw, O.P. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


PHILOSOPHIE DE LA PuysiQUE MopEeRNE. By Emile Rideau. 
(Editions du Cerf; 7 frs.) 

In view of the widespread belief that natural science stands 
in its own right as an alternative and more reliable road to truth 
than philosophy, considerable interest attaches to the treatment 
given it by the schools of philosophia perennis ; yet so far they 
have produced only one full-scale work dealing with modern 
physics in its philosophical setting (namely, M. Maritain’s De- 
grees of Knowledge). It is to be hoped that Professor Rideau’s 
short, compact and non-technical book from the Editions du Cerf 
will help to bring before Thomists the need for further studies 
and for vulgarisation. It is not always realised by Thomists 
that physical science does not use, and is in seeming conflict 
with, the fundamental concepts of their philosophy : it has no 
place for the analogy of being, for potence and act, for the four 
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kinds of cause. It is important, theretore, that the true grounds 
of Thomist philosophy, the way in which it supplies the basis 
for natural science, and the reasons for the apparent divergence 
of the latter, should be set forth. In particular, it should be 
made clear that Thomist philosophy (unlike various modern 
systems) does not restrict itself to non-living nature, but rises to 
systematic treatment of living and intelligent beings, placing 
God at its apex and being permeated with the thought of His 
action; whence it is concluded that God’s creation is subject 
to an order, upheld by Him, which is the foundation of all 
natural science. Modern physics, on the other hand, is re- 
stricted not only to the study of dead nature but to its measur- 
able aspects; and this double abstraction defines its whole 
method. It is this restriction of physics to the measurable as- 
pect of dead nature which is the root of its apparent divergence 
from Thomist philosophical principles, its neglect of substarce 
and emphasis upon functional relations, and its emasculation 
of concepts such as space, time and determinism. 


Professor Rideau’s book contributes an admirable short ac- 
count of the consequences for physics itself of this abstraction 
from all that is living and all that is not patient of metrical ob- 
servation; and especially of the consequence that the use of 
mathematics has become integral to modern physics. He re- 
jects the ‘ timorous positivism ’ which believed that physics is 
adequately defined as the empirical determination of laws by 
the method of concomitant variation, and emphasises that phy- 
sits now aims at exhibiting these laws as mathematically de- 
ducible from an interpretatory scheme of physical laws and en- 
tities, which in a sense unifies them and constitutes an 
‘explication.’ [La physique] s’efforce de relier deductive- 
ment les lois dans une organisation mathématique cohérente,’ 
and endeavours to represent its objects ‘sous forme d’un 
systeme de symboles mathématiques logiquement ordonnés.’ 
This mathematical element pervades modern physics and 
accordingly it must be content to symbolise causality by mathe- 
matical deducibility, while renouncing undue reification of these 
symbols and all connection with such unsuitable analogues as 
musculous force or vital energy. Professor Rideau illustrates 
this with a concise discussion of contemporary wave and cor- 
puscle theories of matter and radiation. There are also useful 
sections on space and time as known to physics; on the extreme 
difficulty of determining physically what is a substance in dead 
nature ; on the discontinuity in energy (and other variables) in- 
troduced by the quantum theory; and on ‘ determinism’ in 
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physics, which after analysis he defines as the view that non- 
living nature is mathematically intelligible. 

As we have said, Thomists will realise the limitations im- 
plicit in investigating only the quantitative accidents of dead 
matter, and will not be surprised that physics neglects the prin- 
ciples of Thomist philosophy ; but Professor Rideau’s interpreta- 
tion of his exposé of the actual method and framework ot 
physics is very different. He believes that natural science ‘atteint 
peu a peu a l’essence méme des choses et en dévoile le structure 
intime . . . prétend bien attendre l’étre de la matiére.’ Accord- 
ingly he believes that we must adjust our fundamental philo- 
sophical concepts to modern discoveries about the true method 
of physics (pp. 34-5, 59-60, 81). He seems to hold that onto- 
logy must submit to the emasculation of its concepts for the 
sake of physics ; for instance, that substance and causality have 
no meaning except in utilitarian contexts (pp. 19, 59, 60), be- 
cause physics does not use these concepts. This is to make 
philosophy a commentary upon natural science instead of upon 
experience in its widest sense, and indeed Professor Rideau 
seems to be explicitly committed to this extraordinary view: 
‘La philosophie suppose la science et lui est postérieure . . 
notre travail n’a été qu’un effort pour réviser les lois de la pen- 
sée et les adapter 4 la science moderne.’ This summary drop- 
ping of substance and causality, which rest upon a synthetic 
philosophy which deals with God, intelligent beings, living be- 
ings, and not merely dead nature, is to us astounding ; and, in 
view of Maritain’s pioneer work on the relations of modern phy- 
sics, philosophy of nature, and philosophy in Thomist terms, 
we can only regard it as unnecessary as well as misleading. The 
philosophical parts of the book rely largely upon Bergsonian 
lines of thought, which are perhaps responsible for lapses such 
as the above. This Bergsonian outlook also pervades the later 
chapters on the value of science and its relations with philo- 
sophy, poetry and art, and limits their scope perhaps unduly; 
none the less, it is a welcome novelty to have these subjects 
treated at all. 


We wish, however, to express the greatest appreciation of 
the final pages on the Christian réle of natural science. Pro- 
fessor Rideau pleads for the recognition of the evident Source 
of the harmony found even in dead nature, and insists on the 
total inclusion of the scientist and his work within the life of 
God. ‘ Or, c’est pourtant une amitié divine, un concours gra- 
cieux, qui les soutient dans leur tache, celui de ce Verbe dont 
il est dit qu’il a créé toutes choses et qu’il illumine tout homme 
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yenant en ce monde, de ce Rédempteur surtout qui, par les 
mystéres de son Incarnation, de sa Mort et de sa Résurrection, 
est devenu le propriétaire et le Roi d’un univers, qui forme 
comme le revétement de son Corps. Toute realité objective, 
tuute structure théorique, ne font que refiéter la splendeur 
d'une Vérité achevée And he pictures the scientist, 
‘comme le prétre a l’autel, dans un élan d’adoration et de priére, 
conscient de son rédle sacerdotal, et contemplant la Vérité dans 
chacun de ses reflets.’. Only when natural science is regarded 
as a means to holiness, like any other discipline, and a priestly 
oblation of dead nature in a real participation in the Priesthood 
of Christ, will it be truly conceived as a part of life in Christ. 


EDWARD CALDIN. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


KesToRING ALL Tuincs. A Guide to Catholic Action. Edited 
by J. Fitzsimons and Paul McGuire. (Sheed and Ward; 
6s.) 

Some of the misunderstanding met with by the call to Catho- 
lic Action seems to be due to the idea that it is something 
exterior to the Christian, a mere organization imposed from 
without, and as such adding to the complexity of an already 
overcrowded life. Looked upon as the action of the Church 
upon the world, a realization of the priestly power of layfolk de- 
rived from the Sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation, it is 
seen to be something not exterior to the Christian but, in the 
words of Pope Pius XI, ‘ the very rule of his life.’ It is the 
heritage of laymen and laywomen to be apostles. This is not 
so much a new thing as a renewal of a life that received its 
first glowing impetus at the first Pentecost. If the Apostles 
needed lay helpers to complete their work for the rapid spread 
of Christianity in a pagan world, this close collaboration of 
clergy and layfolk is no less needed to-day. We need to medi- 
tate on those oft-repeated words of Pope Pius XI: ‘ Catholic 
Action is nothing other than the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy.’ 

This book tells of both theory and practice in Catholic Action. 
It starts with root principles and shows how these are realized 
in the different organizations abroad both for the young and for 
grown-ups ; among the former there is constant reference to the 
Young Christian Workers, the ‘ipsa germana forma actionis 
catholicae ’’ (Pius XI). It ends with a valuable chap‘er on ‘ for- 
mation technique.’ 
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Since Catholic Action is a realization of that central doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, the first chapter by Pére Chenu, 
O.P., shows the connection and interdependence of the two. 
There follows a chapter on Catholic Action and the Liturgy—the 
Mystical Body at prayer. A specially valuable section is the 
one on ‘ Catholic Action and the Priest ’ ; for this new collabora- 
tion—or rather its revival—needs understanding ; it has to be 
worked out. The priest in Catholic Action is both nothing and 
everything; nothing, because it is the lay apostolate; every- 
thing, because on him falls, to a great extent, the formation of 
its leaders. Canon Cardijn, the founder of the Young Christian 
Workers, has expressed this by saying that the priest is the 
soul of Catholic Action. 

This book is one of those that sheds light, and it is vigorous- 
ly written, as indeed a book of this kind should be; it is a call to 
be ‘ doers of the word and not hearers only.’ 


PETER WHITESTONE, O.P. 


THe New State. By Victor Pradera. Preface by H.R.H. 
The Prince of Asturias. (Sands; 8s. 6d.) 

This was the last book written by Victor Pradera, Basque, 
Traditionalist, philosopher, deputy and orator, killed at the 
outset of the recent Spanish War.. Famous for his devotion 
to ‘ the inflexible rules of logic,’ and for his oratory in which 
‘ words left his lips like sharply cut stones from a catapult’ in 
‘the manner that became his logical and decisive mind,’ he has 
left in this last literary bequest a work which exemplifies both 
characteristics. His capacity for logical thinking is displayed 
admirably in the running fight which he keeps up with the doc- 
trines of Rousseau and the Revolution throughout the book. 
His gift of phrase is exemplified in the description of Sabino 
Arana, the founder of Basque Nationalism, ‘ interpreting the 
sacred Basque Fueros with his stunted rural intelligence,’ or in 
his characterisation of the separatist doctrines of the Basques 
and Catalonians, based on unity of race, as ‘ zoological Nation- 
alism.’ The suffrage allotted only in virtue of age or sex, and 
not of class and function, he considers an example of ‘ gregari- 
ous animality’ rather than of a human act. Not by such 
methods is freedom to be secured; ‘ liberty does not roar in the 
streets, it emanates from order like a halo of light.’ Unfortu- 
nately this powerful combination of lucid argument and pictur- 
esque invective, is marred by a good sprinkling of passages (one 
does not know whether the author or translator is primarily to 
blame for some of them) of which the following is a brief and 
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typical example: ‘Any conceptions elaborated beyond those 
specified, presuppose in political society conditions gratuitously 
dispensed in the likeness of man.’ 

Beginning with the Thomist conception of human nature, 
Pradera investigates the essential characteristics of political 
society as it should be if it is to accord as well as possible with 
the basic and inescapable requirements of man. The Good 
State, which he lays down as the pattern of the New State, is 
found, when the details have been filled in, to be the Old State 
of the Reyes Catdlicos, Ferdinand and Isabella. These details 
have been incorporated into the a priori scheme by the intro- 
duction of what we may call the traditionalist premiss, viz. 
‘Without tradition there is no nation.’ We may agree that 
‘the true and legitimate national structure’ built up of King, 
Church, fundamental law, Cortes, autarchies of sub-sovereign 
societies, Council, and Court of Justice, presents a ‘ picture of 
insuperable perfection, in which order prevails as each institu- 
tion figures in its appointed place,’ so long as it is realised that 
in their individuality these details are justified precisely by tradi- 
tion. Conformably to other traditions these functions, specifi- 
cally valid, can and should be realised with a world of difference. 

Some small points may be noted in conclusion. One cannot 
admit, and from the previous paragraph (p. 65) one would not 
suppose the author to admit that ‘ if the Beatific Vision, man’s 
final destiny, is of a supernatural order, reason previously indi- 
cates it as a destiny natural to an infinite being.’ It is debatable 
whether the religious and civil societies, in a purely natural 
state of man, must be governed by distinct authorities, as it is 
asserted they ought to be. A reference to the Summa will show 
the exaggeration of saying that St. Thomas ‘ disapproves two 
forms of solitude’ in II-II, 188, 8. 

Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


DRAMA, TRAVEL AND FICTION 


Tue Famity Reunion. A Play py T. S. Eliot. (Faber and 
Faber; 7s. 6d.) 


Both the play and the book in which it is made accessible 
to the stay-at-home public have been described in some detail 
elsewhere in the Catholic Press (notably in The Catholic Herald 
and The Tablet), so that the reviewer may be forgiven if he 
limits the scope of his review to a footnote on the poet’s sym- 
bolism and a few reflections after the event. 

The process of the play is analytical rather than dramatic, 
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and it belongs to a period of literary history which has Freud 
very much in its background. The young man, Harry, pursued 
by the Eumenides (for the very good reason that he has pushed 
his socially impossible wife into the sea) finds the solution of 
his tangled destiny and of his own remorseful horror of life in the 
unveiling of the grim secret—it is indeed the inevitable secret— 
of the adulterous passion of Agatha and his dead father. Aga- 
tha, spiritually the most obviously exalted character, is thus 
herself the knot in which the tangled threads of the play are 
tied. 

Agatha, partner of an adulterous passion which was not and 
could not be consummated in this world, is the spiritual mother 
of Harry, whose crime of wife-murder was committed in the 
name of this passion borne vicariously and seeking an object. 
So the necessary dramatic implications of the play lead back to 
the knot tied long before its action began: the identification of 
Agatha with the Eumenides at its climatic point is the identifica- 
tion of her adulterous love with his guilt. From that moment 
Harry is not afraid to see the Eumenides. 


At first sight a rather banal Freudian conclusion. Such pas- 
sages as: 
‘1 am the old house 
With the noxious smell and the sorrow before morning, 
In which all past is present, all degradation 
Is unredeemable,’ 


have not the Christian sense of the profundity of evil. The 
author appears to have sidestepped that depth. There is fre- 
quent reference to an esoteric experience of evil in the sight 
of the Eumenides themselves ; an experience which 


‘ If you believed it still you would not understand,’ 
but that is another matter. 


To go back : the social (and matrimonial) order sustained by 
stupid will, possession, the comfort of the daytime and the fear 
of the dark, is symbolized in Harry’s mother. She could not 
possess the father and she cannot possess the son. Neither could 
the young neurotic wife possess him, for she is for him only 
the shrill and incomplete symbol of the mother. In pushing 
her overboard he renounces all that the mother stands for. He 
enters the confines of darkness, of the ‘ nether world,’ pursued 
by the Eumenides. At the moment when his past and there- 
fore, in some sense, his destiny is revealed to him, Agatha 
stands in the window embrasure taking the place of the Eume- 
nides. Her revelation to him is also his initiation. The word 
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is inescapable from the whole context of the last part of the 
play, but initiation into what? Firstly into the number of those 
set free by recognition, through suffering, of the necessity of 
evil. Secondly, into a life of ascetic discipline in expiation of 
necessary evil. Thirdly into the spiritual exaltation of a pas- 
sion which, for this life, has renounced its object. Harry’s 
symbolic act is to go out into the darkness. Agatha and Mary, 
priestess and initiate of the passion which has triumphed, per- 
form a rite of exorcism, 


‘So the knot be unknotted 
The crossed be uncrossed 
The crooked be made straight 
And the curse be ended,’ 


which ends, after the blowing out of the last candle, in darkness. 
S» to trace back romantic passion, Denis de Rougemont has 
shown (in his recent book, L’Amour et l’Occident), is to reduce 
it to Manichean, not Christian, origins. 

BERNARD KELLY, T.O.S.D. 


THE Lawtess Roaps. By Graham Greene. (Longmans; 
tos. 6d.) 

It is the unique distinction of Lawless Roads that it could be 
reviewed either as a travel book on Mexico or as a treatise De 
Ecclesia. As an account of Mexico in the spring of 1938 it will 
remain integrally alive. Mr. Greene has travelled from Laredo 
as far south as Palenque and conveys poignantly an atmosphere 
of fly-blown squalor. There are vignettes more difficult to for- 
get than any in his book upon Liberia; the begging upon Hui- 
chapan station, the small zoo, the booth at San Antonia. But, 
like most contemporary phenomena, Mexican politicians might 
grow more intelligible if set against their nineteenth century 
background and the historical as well as the psychological 
causes of Latin-American anti-clericalism might seem to de- 
mand a more detailed recognition. It is possible to feel that 
Mr. Greene has an insufficient sympathy for the mentality of a 
Garrida Cannibal. His white is always convincingly piebald, 
his black at times too black. 

But as a study of Catholicism it is complete. The Church in. 
Lawless Roads is a living Church, the fulfilment of the purpose 
of the Incarnation, a linking of the human and of the Divine. 
In it the human stays completely human. But the smug pet- 
tiness of so much human action ceases to be only smug or 
merely petty through the contrast of an eternal standard. At 
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last analysis The Lawless Roads find their motif in the cata. 
clysm of the impact of the supernatural and in the swaying 
tension between the life of grace and a human norm. It is a 
concrete presentation; the ‘ whiskey priest’ in Chiapas, the 
Christero raid, the mass house at Las Casas, the confessional, 
But perhaps no other book in English has come so close to 
the essential! spirit of Catholicism. 
GERvVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


CuHoseNn Races. By Margaret Sothern. Translated by Maisie 
Ward. (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.) 


In this novel Miss Sothern has reduced Nazism for us from 
abstract political theories and newspaper reports to a vital sys- 
tem dominating and shaping the lives of its victims. 

Throughout the book it overshadows like a vague, but real 
and inescapable evil, the actions and reactions of every charac- 
ter. Not only do the Jews and practising Christians suffer 
persecution and oppression, but the Nazi youth itself is brutal- 
ised and debased. 

The author brings into her story the ordinary people of Ger- 
many. Some, like the vile Schorschl, glory in the new animal 
freedom; others like Liselotte the girl student, assume a hard 
and metallic manner to protect themselves in a world that has 
become empty of real values. Others again, like the middle- 
class elderly folk, are shown to have become neurotic and ob- 
sessed, while the sadistically inclined find ample scope in the 
official ranks of Nazidom to practise a domineering cruelty. 

But the real theme of the book lies in the love and suffer- 
ings of Frida, the Aryan girl, and Alfred the Jew. Frida, 
sister of Liselotte, comes from a middle-class home, and is 
typically bourgeois in character with a sense of poetry and a 
pity for helpless things. Alfred Rosenthal, a young Jewish 
astronomer who has been expelled from his post at a university 
on account of his race, has a beautiful and cultured mother and 
a tenderhearted father. The impact on each other of these 
two, so entirely different characters, under the prevailing perse- 
cution, is of intense interest. The man is above the average 
in intellect and his capacity for suffering and sacrifice is bound- 
less. He is the type who can say to the priest, who diffidently 
begins to talk of miracles, ‘ I am accustomed to bow before the 
sublimity of mystery.’ (In spite of this, however, his virtual 
conversion to Christianity is not very convincingly portrayed.) 
Frida is more limited, and in her dreadful fear when a half 
Jewish child is to be born of her, shows a selfishness and small 
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ness, which is perhaps intensified again by the system under 
which she lives. 

Altogether it is a gripping and dramatic tale, and the author 
handles her characters and situations with tenderness and skill. 
She is evidently well conversant with conditions in Germany, 
and the book is full of vivid pictures and incidents of its present- 
day life that cannot fail to fascinate and enlighten the reader. 

Mention must be made of the strange conversation in an aero- 
plane, between the Jewish refugee and a Nazi officer, high above 
the clouds of distrust. They meet as men, and not as repre- 
sentatives of race or political creeds, and a note of hope is struck 
when the officer expresses the opinion that one day perhaps the 
Jew would come back to help in the reconstruction of the future 


Germany. J. A. Q. pu Preez. 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF SAINTS 


Das WAHRE GESICHT DER HEILIGEN. By Wilhelm Schamoni. 
(Hegner, Leipzig ; RM. 12.50.) 

The purpose of this uncommon book is to provide authentic 
portraits of saints. Ranging through the centuries, from St. 
Laurence the Martyr to St. Teresa of the Infant Jesus, the 
author has been singularly successful in the very arduous task 
of hunting up contemporary and otherwise trustworthy repre- 
sentations of the saints, before the flights of fancy of their 
admirers had time to superimpose their subjective reactions 
upon the objective reality of the human physiognomy they 
tried to recall. That such falsifications have—of course with 
the most pious of motives and usually quite unintentionally— 
often taken place, there can be no doubt. During the last fifty 
years Or so mass-production has furthermore monopolized the 
making of devotional images and flooded the Christian world 
from China to Peru with the type of treacly, simpering, inane 
figures, for which the oleograph seems indeed to be the proper 
medium of reproduction. The way in which the unspoilt artistic 
sense of millions of innocent Africans and Asiatics (without 
counting those of Europe and America) has been corrupted. by 
the mass importation of this kind of industrialized Christian 
art must make the angels weep ‘ who look upon their faces.’ 

Fr. Schamoni’s book is avowedly a counter-attack on this 
unreal world of plaster saints and clichés : and one cannot thank 
him enough for his courageous attempt. His saints live: they 
are men and women of flesh and blood, many of whom indeed 
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resemble everyday people we have met ourselves. St. Helena 
(from a coin) looks the sturdy inn-keeper she was, before she 
became an empress; St. Edward (likewise from a coin) seems 
a very typical Englishman ; St. Francis of Assisi (from a fresco 
at Subiaco of 1224) presents a natural countenance so different 
from one’s presumptions, that one feels it must be a true like. 
ness; the two archbishops of Ravenna, St. Ecclesias and St. 
Maximianus (from mosaics in San Vitale) are perfect master- 
pieces of individualisation. 

Nearer our times are the portraits painted by great artists— 
delightful alike to the eye of sense and to the eye of faith: 
Saints Catherine of Genoa, Thomas More, John Fisher, Jerome 
Aemiliani, Alexander Sauli (the apostle of Corsica), Peter 
Canisius, Vincent de Paul and—the most entrancing of all— 
Aloysius de Gonzaga in all his virginal freshness, taken when 
he was a page at the Florentine Court. With St. Jean Marie 
Vianney, we reach the period of photographs, St. John Bosco’s 
and that of ‘ la petite Thérése ’ forming the last of this remark- 
able series of genuine, authentic, likenesses. 

Fr. Schamoni has thus completely succeeded in letting us look 
upon our saints, as they really were, leaving it to the imagina- 
tion of the beholder to read in their faces what he thinks he 
can find there. May I however suggest that this purpose is 
not furthered by the great number (21) of death masks he has 
included? He believes that ‘the death mask has such great 
value for us as a portrait, because it mirrors man not at some 
arbitrary moment, but in the decisive, essential moment of his 
life.” But does it? Surely the death mask gives us not that 
moment, but the after-effects of that moment, after-effects 
moreover on the material body only of the saint, when the saint 
himself is no longer there. A portrait of a living man repre- 
sents his bodily frame, as informed by him; a death mask is 
taken not of a man at all, but of a corpse. No doubt some 
very fine effects can be obtained, as for instance by the photo- 
graph of St. Bernadette on her deathbed: but in this case 
only, because the saint seems stil] to be alive and only sleep- 
ing. But this artistic illusion is completely destroyed by the 
majority of death masks which usually make one only too pain- 
fully aware of the ravages of death upon the once living tissues. 
Perhaps the author has thought of his inclusion of so many 
death masks as the best antidote against sweetly-pretty-pretti- 
ness : he has in fact only succeeded in becoming macabre. 

It is of course understandable that at a time like this, when 
the Church in Germany is re-entering the catacombs, the minds 
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of her people should increasingly contemplate death. To many 
there in their anguish the Memento Mori may become the central 
fact of life and often the only solace. We would be the last 
to find fault with them on this account. It is indeed signifi- 
cant that the Martyrologium Romanum has recently been trans- 
lated into German and officially recommended for private read- 
ing to the faithful. We trust this example will be followed 
elsewhere, as part of a much needed discipline, for hardening 
the Christian mentality to the stark realities in hac lacrymarum 
valle, and for counteracting alike the humanistic sentimentalism 
of a passing age, and the sadistic blood-lust of Neo-Paganism. 

For such purpose nothing could be better than the reading 
and pondering of a page or two of such a book as this: and 
we hope that Fr. Schamoni will be able to follow it up with 
further volumes, as opportunity offers. The arrangement of 
the book is simple: a full page portrait is faced by a page of 
text which gives the leading features of the saint’s life. An 
introduction of about thirty pages deals with ‘ God and Sanc- 
tity’ and ‘ Portraits of Saints.’ In the former section a short 
history of the canonization of saints is given; from which the 
reader will gather that, since the modern solemn form of canoni- 
zation by the Pope in St. Peter’s was inaugurated by Alexander 
VII in 1662 in respect of St. Francis de Sales, only two hundred 
and thirty saints have thus been raised to the honour of the 
altars of the Universal Church. The second part of the intro- 
duction deals with the artistic principles involved in icono- 
graphy, questions of realism and symbolism such as agitate 
all art criticism. 

Very useful for devotional reading is the addition of a calen- 
dar, in which all the names of the saints whose portraits appear, 
are given according to the date of their feast. Many of the 
portraits have never been published before ; many are of modern 
saints, mostly founders of orders, whose likenesses are not 
generally known. Altogether, an admirable book of reference, 
which at the same time is an admirable book for spiritual 
reading. 

H. C. E. Zacnarias. 
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NOTICES 


Joy in Betievinc. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Burns Oates; 
5s.) 

This is a book of sermons for most Sundays and some Feasts 
during the year; but it is not a handbook of sermons for 
preachers. It is a verbatim (though obviously not always com- 
plete) report of discourses delivered at Leicester between 1908 
and 1914 when Fr. Vincent was in the prime of his stiil intensely 
vigorous intellectual life. One will therefore expect to find rich 
yet wholesome food for thought, and will not be disappointed. 
Moreover, there will be found practical guidance and help in the 
spiritual life and, as always with this preacher, a profound ap- 
preciation of the inexhaustible significance of the Incarnation. 
This volume will be found to be excellent for spiritual reading 
and as an aid to meditation. H.J.C. 


Le Dieu pes Cureétiens. By Abbé Felix Klein. (Editions 
Spes ; 18 frs.) 


An admirable book giving to the faithful a deeper under- 
standing of God in the light of reason and faith. Assuredly 
the truths of faith are not intended by God to remain at their 
catechism stage as so often happens, nor can it be expected 
that the whole body of revealed reality is capable of elucidation 
in an occasional sermon, but much must be left to individual 
enquiry. Reason by the aid of God can lead to faith, and by 
way of recompense faith which seeks for understanding is the 
confirmation of what has been learnt by human effort. Divine 
mysteries though not learnt by rezson may be grasped more 
completely when usfolded betore the mind. Though beyond 
comprehension they are not so indistinct in outline as to be 
unintelligible to us. In the chapter treating of God as known 
by reason alone, the author seems needlessly unhelpful in quot- 
ing without further comment Fénelon who is plainly Cartesian 
in thought. The remainder of the book gives full treatment to 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, and is reduced to sufficiently 
popular form. A.F. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE IGNATIAN EXERCISES. By Hubert S. 
Box, B.D., Ph.D. (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d.) 


This is a general account and analysis of a classical textbook 
for retreat conductors, and is not meant to replace such fuller 
commentaries on the Spiritual Exercises as those by Rickaby, 
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Longridge and Ambruzzi. It will be useful to the general reader 
who would learn about one of the most powerful impulses of 
organized spirituality, and profitable to those’ who would de- 
liberately regulate their lives solely with a view to God and 
salvation ; always remembering the remark of St. Ignatius, that 
the artisan regards with indifference the tools in his workshop, 
he takes into consideration their usefulness rather than the 
materials of which they are made, and makes use of them or 
casts them aside, just as he finds them suitable or otherwise for 
the purpose of his trade. T.G 


Tue UNBROKEN Heart. By Robert Speaight. (Cassell ; 7s. 6d.) 


The sensitivity which was one of the outstanding qualities of 
Mr. Speaight’s previous novel is again very apparent here. The 
story concerns the spiritual evolution of a boy who, inheriting 
a streak of insanity, develops a dangerous delusion, is treated 
by a psycho-therapist, falls in love, meets tragedy, and ulti- 
mately finds himself through it. The action takes place first in 
Ireland, later in Provence. The book is uneven. There are 
incidental longueurs in the narrative. The relationships and 
tensions between the characters—these are the substance of the 
book—are sometimes extremely well done, but elsewhere leave 
the reader dissatisfied : Mr. Speaight’s delicacy of touch seems 
to become so rarefied that a situation dissolves into thin air be- 
fore the reader can lay hold upon it. And the same thing is 
true, particularly, of the end of the tale; which loses plausi- 
bility because it appears so remote from the stridencies and the 
struggle of real life. Signor Petti may be a saint, as he is 
certainly, through his music at least, a mystic; but the Man 
who was more than a saint had not this placidity in face of 
tragedy. These strictures are not intended to mean that the 
book is not worth reading ; very far from it: it is a book to be 
read, not only for the interest of the story, but for the distinc- 
tion, the finesse, of mind and of style which are apparent in its 


pages. G.V. 


Quixotic PeRguisitions. First Series. By George Reavey. 
(The Europa Press; 3s. 6d.) 

The vigour and the vitality of imagery which one has come 
to expect of Mr. Reavey are very evident in these new verses. 
Technical mannerism is more marked; in particular, a trick of 
massing almost identical-sounding words, brilliantly used at 
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times, at times perhaps used in excess. The argument, cassan- 
dric, evokes ‘the shivers’; suggests ‘the Lord will prevent 
it or nobody can ’ ; Sancho Proles is a central figure, ‘ Eternity’s 
stowaway and simple bedfellow . . . a slave to all systems, 
inventor of none, but urgent to proclaim his need, BREAD.’ 
‘ Progress and its progenitors’ are dismissed; the abasement 
of a mechanized microcosm feared ; the Valkyries’ triumph also; 
but equally the simpliste demagogue—‘ which is the dragon and 
who the dragooned? ’; ‘ poor tenuous Ariel’ in bondage to the 
prosperous B.B.C. is lamented, the ‘ hosts of petrified Chris- 
tians stiff with indigenous indigestion’ need a purge. Over- 
obscurity in some of the poems hinder; but all have their un- 
ambiguous flashes of brilliance. 
G.V. 


LirurRGIcAE INSTITUTIONES, DE BrEvIARIT ROMANI LirurcIA. 
Editio Altera emendatior by C. Callewaert, J.C.D. (Car. 
Beyart, Bruges; 45 frs.) 

The custom has grown of regarding the Breviary as a prayer 
book for priests and religious only, yet history shows that the 
laity were accustomed to take an active part in the performance 
of the Divine Office, and when prevented from attending would 
recite it privately. However, clerics and religious will be parti- 
cularly gratified with this work which we have under review. 
It is a new improved edition of the companion volume to that 
which treats of Liturgy in more general terms. This contains 
explanations of the component parts of the Roman Breviary, 
with notes on the Rubrics and Calendar, accompanied with a 
wealth of historical information well documented. Such a work 
is of very great help to understanding the content of the Bre- 
viary, and the Mass as the centre of liturgical life, and a realisa- 
tion of the gradual development under varied influences is des- 
tined to awaken new enthusiasms, without which the official 
prayer of the Church may become to be regarded as a tiresome 
formality. It is interesting to learn that as the daily Office 
sprang from the Sunday vigil, and the festive Office from the 
anniversary vigil of the Martyrs, so the Office of the Dead arose 
from the funeral watches which began to be kept at an early 
date in the monasteries. 

The book is written in easy and clear Latin, and the full 


index makes it useful and handy for reference. 
A.F. 
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Mr. Eric Gill’s meditations on the social reference of the Sta- 
iions of the Cross, originally printed in BLACKFRIARS, has ap- 
peared in book form under the title, Social Justice and the 
Stations of the Cross. The book is published by James Clarke, 
printed by Hague and Gill, includes a fine wood-cut by the 
author, and costs only one shilling. As Christendom said on its 
first publication, ‘ The whole thing is magnificent. We cannot 
urge its possession and use too strongly.’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


\renzEO ANTONIANO (Rome): Joannis de Peckam, Quodlibet Romanum, ed. 
P. Ferdinandus M. Delorme, O.F.M. (L. 45). 

Burns, OATES AND WASHBOURNE :Catechism Stories, Part I, The Creed, 
F. H. Drinkwater (2s. 6d.); Spanish Basques and Separatism, The 
Marquis Merry del Val (1s.); Where is Thy God? Father James, 
O.M.Cap. (5s.); Moral Problems of Mental Defect, J. S. Cammack, 
S.J. (7s. 6d.); Names and Name-days, Donald Attwater (5s.); Cam- 
bridge Summer School Lecture, 1938, The Old Testament (7s. 6d.) ; 
The Glory of Martyred Spain, Luis Carreras (6s.); The Cinema Mystery, 
A Novel, Major J. T. Gorman (3s. 6d.); The Desert Knight, A Novel, 
Douglas V. Duff (3s. 6d.); Ken, Candy and Co., A Novel, Millicent 
Inglis Thomas (3s. 6d.). 

DsscLEE DE Brouwer (Bruges): Marivlogia, Benedictus H. Merklebach, 
O.P. (frs. 45). 

EDITIONS DE LA CITE CHRETIENNE: Nos Enfants et Nous, Dr. Etienne de 
Greeff (frs. 16.50). 

Epitions Satvatork: Mariage et Famille; La Foi—L’Existence de Dieu, 
S. Exc. Mgr. Tihamer Toth, tr. Abbé Marcel Grandcludon (frs. 20 ea.). 
A La Conquéte des Cimes, Tome II, Dunin Borkowski, S.J. (frs. 18). 

James CLARKE & Co.: Social Justice and the Stations of the Cross, Eric 
Gill, T.O.S.D. (1s.). 

Joun Murray: San Celestino, John Ayscough (new edn.) (3s. 6d.). 

LoncGMANS : Body and Spiri’, Essays in Sexuality (Symposium) (7s. 6d.). 

Oxrorp University Press: The Personal Heresy, E. M. W. Tillyard and 
C. S. Lewis (6s.); Fear and Trembling, Séren Kierkegaard, tr. Robert 
Payne (7s. 6d.); European Civilization, ed. Edward Eyre, Vol. VII 
(21s.). 

Pion (Paris): Une Renaissance Frangaise, RK. P. Ducattillon, O.P. 
(frs. 16.50). 

SHEED AND Warp: Love, Marriage and Chastity, E. Mersch, S.J. (2s. 6d.); 
The Woman who was Poor, Léon Bloy, tr. I. J. Collins (8s. 6d.). 
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